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HON. JOSHUA G. HALL. 


Therecent reappointment of Hon. Josh- 
ua G.Hall of Dover as U.S.District Attor- 
ney for the District of New Hampshire, 
by calling public attention to his name, 
renders a biographical sketch of this 
gentleman particularly appropriate at 
this time. 

Mr. Hall was born inthetown of Wake- 
field, November 5, 1828, and is therefore 
in the fiftieth year of his age. He isa 
lineal descendant of that John Hall who 
was one of the early settlers of Dover, 
and a Deacon of the First Parish Church 
from 1655 to 1693. His grandfather, 
Samuel Hall, removed from Dover to 
what was soon after incorporated as 
Wakefield, about the vear 1770, being 
among the first settlers of that town. 
His father (also named Joshua G. Hall), 
was engaged in mercantile life, and was 
long a prominent citizen of Wakefield, 
taking an active partin public and po- 
litical affairs, and representing the town 
fora number of years in the General 
Court. His wife was Betsey Plumer, a 
daughter of Hon. Beard Plumer of 
Milton, who represented the Fifth Dis- 
trict in the State Senate for the years 
1810, 1811, 1812, 1813 and 1816, and a 
granddaughter of Hon. John Plumer of 
Rochester, one of the Justices of the 
Court of Common Pleas subsequent to 





the Revolution, and who died in 1816, at 
the age of 96 years. They had five 
children, the youngest of whom is the 
subject of this sketch. Two brothers 
and a sister, still living, all reside at 
Union Village ia Watefield. 

JOSHUA GILMAN HALL derives his 
middle name from his great grandfather, 
Jeremiah Gilman, (father of his grand- 
mother Hall) who was a Captain under 
Stark at Bennington, and had previously 
held a similar commissson in the old 
French and Indian War—one of the his- 
toric family of Gilmans of Exeter, a na- 
tive of that town, and one of the early 
settlers of Wakefield. He received his 
college preparatory education at the 
well-known Gilmanton Academy, then 
under the charge of Charles Tenney, and 
entered Dartmouth College in August, 
1847, graduating from that institution in 
1851. Among his classmates in college 
were George William Burleigh ‘and Ed- 
ward Ashton Rollins, Prof. Elihu T. 
Quimby, and ex-Congressman Willard of 
Vermont. Making choice of the legal 
profession he entered the office of the 
late Hon. Daniel M. Christie of Dover, 
where he remained several years, and 
through dilligent study and the wise in- 
struction of his eminent preceptor, he 
laid the foundation for the substantial 
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success which he has attained. He was 
admitted to the Strafford Bar in 1855,and 
immediately commenced the practice of 
the profession at Union Village in his 
native town, where he remained for three 
years. 

Here it may be remarked that Mr. Hall 
is not the only lawyer of distinction 
reared in the town of Wakefield. George 
Y. Sawyer of Nashua, formerly a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Judicial Court, and 
one of the ablest members of the Hills- 
borough County Bar, is a native of this 
town—a son of William Sawyer, also a 
well-known lawyer of his time, who 
graduated at Cambridge in 1801, being a 
classmate of the late Chief Justice Shaw, 
of Massachusetts, studied law in Dover 
with Henry Mellen, Esq., and settled in 
Wakefield in 1804, subsequently forming 
a partnership with Josiah H. Hobbs, fa- 
ther of Frank Hobbs now of Dover, 
another of the sons of Wakefield who 
has attained eminence in the legal pro- 
fession. 





In December. 1858, Mr. Hall remov.d 
from Union Village to Dover, and en- 
tered into partnership with Hon. Samuel 
M. Wheeler, remaining in company with 
that gentleman in the practice of the law 
until 1867, when the co-partnership was 
dissolved. Since then he has been alone 
in practice, and has devoted himself un- 
tiringly to the duties of hls profession, 
winning an enviable reputation as a 
sound iawyer, and substantial success as 
a practitioner. 

In politics Mr. Hall is a Republican of 
Whig antecedents, and decided convic- 
tions, but has never been a politician in 
the usual acceptation of the term, and 
has never sought political preferment, 
though he has frequently been chosen to 
official positions of honor and trust. He 
was elected Mayor of Dover in Novem- 
ber, 1865, and so acceptably discharged 
the duties of the office that he was re- 
elected the following year by a nearly 
unanimous vote, only five ballots, in all, 
being cast against him. His administra- 


























tion of the city government, throughout, 
was distinguished by athorough devo- 
tion to the public interests, regardless of 
the schemes of iudividuals or combina- 
tions, thereby securing and retaining the 
confidence of the citizens, irrespective 
of party. 

In 1871 he was elected by the Republi- 
eans of his District (No. 5) to the State 
Senate, and was re-elected the following 
year. He served as a member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee and was also Chair- 
man of the Committee on Education, and, 
although one of the minority during the 
first year of his service, he was recog- 
nized from the first as one of the ablest 
and most sagacious members of the sen- 
atorial body, and contributed as largely 
as ary other, at least, in shaping and di- 
recting the practical legislation of each 
session. In1874 he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
from his Ward, and from his known abil- 
ity, as well as his pervious service in the 
Senate, was accorded a position among 
the leaders of his party in that body. 
Yet, in the House, as in the Senate, he 
was never so zealous a partisan as to sub- 
ordinate the public welfare to mere par- 
ty interests, so that while known as an 
earnest supporter of Republican princi- 
ples, he secured and has retained the re- 
tained of the public at large, as a faith- 
ful servant of the people. 

Mr. Hall was appointed Solicitor for 
Strafford County in June, 1862, and was 
twice reappointed, serving in that capac- 
ity until June 1874, when the Democratic 
party secured full control of the State 
government and there was a general 
change of officials, on partisan grounds. 
He was also City Solicitor for the City of 
Dover for the years 1868, 1869 and 1870. 
In April. 1874, he was appointed by Gen. 
Grant, Attorney of the United States for 
the District of New Hampshire, succeed- 
ing Hon. Henry P. Rolfe of Concord, and 
upon the recent expiration of his com- 
mission, was reappointed by Mr. Hayes 
for another term. Inthe different posi- 
sitions which he has occupied as attor- 
ney for the people Mr. Hall has zealously 
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defended the publie interests, and faith- 
fully labored for the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice, with what success 
his various reappointments. meeting, as 
they have, general public approbation, 
sufficiently demonstrate. 

Mr. Hall has been formany years con- 
nected with the banking interests of the 
city of Dover—was one of the Directors 
of the old Dover Bank, for a time a Di- 
rector of the Cocheco National Bank, 
and has been since 1874 a Director of the 
Dover National Bank. He is also one of 
the Trustees of the Franklin Academy, 
and has been, for the past twelve years, 
attorney for the Boston & Maine Rail- 
read. 

As a lawyer Mr. Hall has long taken 
rank among the foremost members of the 
bar in his section of the State. A pru- 
dent and cautious counselor, an adroit 
and sagacious manager of causes, a close 
and logical reasoner in argument to the 
jury, he is eminently a safe man for his 
client, and acorrespondingly dangerous 
one for his opponent. While never re- 
sorting to any questionable expedients to 
promote his cause. by his skillful man- 
agement—never betraying his own pur- 
poses in advance and adroitly unmask- 
ing the plans of the opposition—he often 
gains success where others would sig- 
nally have failed. 

As a citizen he is public spirited. and 
sustains, heartily, all measures calculated 
to promote the welfare of the communi- 
ty. in all directions, moral, social, educa- 
tional and material. His religious as- 
sociation are with the Congregational 
Church, although he is not a member of 
the organization. With his family he 
worships at the First Parish Church in 
Dover, with which his ancestors were 
prominently connected. 

Mr. Hall was married, Nov. 16, 1861, 
to Susan Elisabeth Bigelow, daughter of 
Isaac and Harriet (Warren) Bigelow of 
Boston—a relative of the late Chief Jns- 
tice Bigelow—by whom he has three 
children.—Grace Bigelow. born Sept. 9, 
1862; Susan Gertrude, born Oct. 
1866, and Dwight, born April 13, 1871. 
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BY WILLIAM C. STUROC. 


Oh Patriot Sage! Columbia's dearest son! 
Our country’s Father! Famous Washington! 
How shall we sing— 
How homage bring, 
To deck the memory of the noblest soul 
That ever spent a grand and glorious life? 
Who led in triumph to fair Freedom’s goal, 
Nor faltered mid the darkness of the strife. 


Oh mighty soldier! First in war’s alarms 
Undaunted, when the trumpet call ** To arms!” 
Roused men to stand, 
Throughout the land, 
For Home and Freedom, ‘gainst oppression’s power. 
Thou God-appointed Chief, our guide and stay ; 
Our firm reliance in the midnight hour 
That stood the strongest mid the bloody fray. 


Oh matchless Statesman! first and best in peace! 
Still calm and mighty when red war’s surcease 
Claimed hands deep skilled 
To plan and build— 
Far from the despot’s or the anarch’s grasp— 
The glorious fabric of a NATION FREE, 
Each stone sure fastended with the golden clasp 
Of Wisdom, Strength, and State Fraternity. 


Oh first within the bosom of thy countrymen! 
Thy name and fame shall evermore remain 
Without a peer, 
To millions dear. 
The silent circumspection of thy heart 
Did slander’s shafts full oft but vainly try; 
Thy faith no tempest shock could part; 
Thy ark and anchor, Human Liberty! 


Long may we guard, as with a flaming sword, 
The sacred volume of Columbia‘s word, 
That when our day 
Shall pass away, 
Our children’s children, to the latest hour, 
Shall peal their anthems, down from sire to son, 
As now, we gratctul, bless the Heavenly Power 
That gave our own, Immortal Washington! 
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BY HON. GEORGE W. NESMITH. 


We had supposed that the reputation 
of Gen. John Sullivan, of Revolutionary 
fame, both as a civilian and General, had 
been established by the common assent 
of his countrymen, upon so strong and 
durable a basis that it could not now by 
any possibility be undermined or shaken. 
We confess we were very much sur- 
prised in our examination of the 9th Vol- 
ume of Bancroft’s History of the United 
States. to see the fact announced there in 
his commentary upon the battle of Bran- 
dywine, that Sullivan was * worthless as 
a General.” As we had read history, we 
thought this criticism was severe and un- 
just to the achievements and memory of 
Gen. Sullivan. This harsh imputation is 
made upon his military character. Now 
we propose to review, as briefly as we 
may, some of the scenes and events in 
which he was a prominent actor, espe- 
cially as a military man. and to show the 
estimate with which his public services 
were held duriug the trying and stormy 
period of the Revolution, and afterwards, 
in order that the student of history may 
determine whether Sullivan was **worth- 
less as aGenerai.”’ It is well known that 
Sullivan and John Langdon were ap- 
pointed Delegates, by the Assembly of 
this State, tothe Congress which assem- 
bled at Philadelphia in September. 1774, 
and that in their journey to and from that 
place they had occasion to pass through 
Boston, and had, of course, an opportu- 
nity to witness the distress of the people 
of Boston, occasioned by shutting up 
that harbor and cutting off all trade by 
means of the British troops and navy 
then employed to enforce what was 
known as theirinfamous Port Bill. At 
that time Sullivan was a citizen of Dur- 
ham, and held the office of Major in the 
State Militia, beside being a leading ad- 
vocate in our courts of law. John Lang- 


don was ap eminent merchant in Ports- 





mouth, and held the commission of Cap- 
tain in the militia. 

On the 14th of December, 1774, Sulli- 
van led down his men, collected in his 
neighborhood, to Portsmouth, and was 
there joined by Langdon with another 
band, constituting about 200 men, and 
then proceeded to attack Fort William 
and Mary. located in Portsmouth harbor, 
and took therefrom 100 barrels of pow- 
der and fifteen caunon, and some small 
arms. <A large portion of the powder 
was conveyed to Durham, and concealed 
in the meeting house there uantii the fol- 
lowing spring, when it was conveyed to 
Cambridge, and proved of immense ser- 
vice in the battle of Bunker Hill. The 
Fort now bearing the name of Sullivan 
is located near the site of the old one, 
and stands in perpetuam memoriam of 
this bold and successful exploit. For 
this bold and defiant act of war Sullivan 
received the thanks of the patriots of that 
time, while Gov. John Wentworth de- 
prived both Sullivan and Langdon of 
their military commissions, being all the 
punishment he dared to inflict. Wenext 
hear of Sullivan organizing a military 
company in Durham, and for the purpose 
of improving themselves in military tac- 
tics, meeting once a week, for the space 
ot six months, in drill service. This com- 
pany was said to consist of eighty-two 
members, and to embrace Sullivan among 
its volunteers. In 1775 he was again 
elected Delegate to the Congress at Phil- 
adelphia, first with Col. Folsom as a col- 
league, afterwards with John Langdon, 
by the New Hampshire Assembly of Del- 
egates from the several towns in this 
State. 

Soon after the,battle of Bunker Hill he 
was appointed by Congress Brigadier 
General of the army. Both Folsom and 
Stark were entitled to this distinction by 
higher rank and experience as soldiers, 
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for both had seen much service in the 


previous French and Indian wars. But 
an unfortunate quarrel had sprung up 
between these officers, and consequently 
Congress refused to appoint either of 
them, and selected Sullivan for this im- 
portant office. He accepted, and was 
stationed on Winter Hill during the sub- 
sequent siege of Boston, having under 
his command the three New Hampshire 
regiments, commanded by Stark. Poor 
and Reed, also aregiment trom Rhode 
Island, and for a portion of the time, the 


three Massachusetts regiments, com- 
manded by Colonel's Nixon, Manstield 


and Doolittle. Gen. Sullivan, on assum- 
ing his command, supplanted Folsom, 

who had the temporary command of the 
New Hampshire forces, and held the 
commission of General of the militia un- 
der State authority. Folsom retired from 
active service, evidently dissatisfied. In 
March, 1776, Sullivan complained of Fol- 
som’s treatment in a letter to Meshec 
Weare. In this letter, which may be 
found in Bouton’s Historical Sketches, vol. 
8. p. 118, is embraced the following hon- 
orable sentiment: ‘I wish we all could 
leave our private resentments in our clos 

ets, when we are acting in our public ca- 
pacities, and consider only the means of 
promoting our country’s good.” On the 
other hand. we do not find that Stark 
took offence at being outranked by Sulli- 
van, but it appears that he gave Sullivan 
his uniform support at Winter Hill. Tren- 
ton, and at other times. Gen. Sullivan 
received a patriotic letter from the Com- 
mittee of Safety of Hillsborough county, 
under the date of July 19, 1775, congrat- 
ulating him upon his appointment of 
Brigadier General. This committee was 
composed largely of the immediate friends 
and neighbors of Stark, and was signed 
by Matthew Patten of Bedford, as Chair- 
man of said Committee. Col. Stark re- 
signed his commission and retired from 
the army early in 1777, in consequence of 
being outranked by the appointment of 
Gen. Poor by Congress. The battle of 
Bennington settled this difficulty, and 
Stark returned to service with a higher 
rank and fresh laurels. In July, Sullivan 


was made Major General. 
The next active service of Gen. Sulliyan 
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was on Long Island. 
the 


He participated in 
battle of August, 1776. He had not 
the responsibility of the chief command. 
He fought bravely against a superior 
force, and he and Lord Stirling were both 
made prisoners. We do not learn of any 
charge of any kind resting against him, 
though it was an unfortunate battle to 
the American cause. He was exchang- 
ed soon afterwards for Gen. Prescott. 
Again, in December of the same year, 
we find him commanding a division of 
our army in the important engagements 
at Trenton and Princeton. In these en- 
gagements he was active and successful. 
Early in April, 1877, he was assigned to 
the command of the Northern Army, and 
for a short time rendered essential aid to 
Arnold in his retreat from Canada. In 
the campaign of 1776, after the evacua- 
tion of Boston by the British, and the 
death of Gen. Thomas, who had been as- 
signed to the command of the Northern 
Army, upon the special request of the 
authorities of New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts, Gen. Sullivan for a short time 
was sent to the relief of this army. It 
was said that by his great exertions and 
judicious management the condition of 
the Northern army was much ameliorat- 
ed. On his retiring from that service, 
July 12, 1776, the field officers of that 
army, in a published address, rendered 
to him their grateful and sincere thanks. 
In June, 1777, we find the famous letter 
of Peter Livius, for many years a citizen 
of Portsmouth,“and a member often of 
our State Council, who had turned Tory 
and fled to Canada, addressed to Sullivan 
and by threats and liberal promises urg- 
ing him to unite his fortunes to British 
interests. This letter is only important 
as showing the high estimate which was 
then placed by Livius, who was a man of 
discernment, upon the influence of Gen. 
Sullivan. Livius wrote, ‘*‘ You were the 
first man in active rebellion, and drew 
with you the Province you live in. A 
few months will probably decide the con- 
test. You must either fight or fly, and 
in either casejruin seems inevitable.” 
Then the inducements to treachery to the 
American cause are held out to Sullivan: 
** You embrace my offer, then I engage 
my word to you, you will receive pardon. 


























you will secure your estate, and you will 
be further amply rewarded.” Notwith- 
standing Bancroft has made strong im- 
putations upon the fidelity and patriotism 
of Sullivan in another of his volumes, we 
yet believe his charge is groundless, and 
that the evidence and reasoning of Hon. 
Charles H. Bell in refutation of such 
charge, which has recently been spread 
before the public, are sufficient to satisfy 
the most skeptical upon this subject. The 
letter of Livius was detected on its pas- 
sage, and there is no evidence that it 
reached Gen. Sullivan, while the war 
continued, or that this correspondence 
was invited by him or listened to for a 
moment. 

Returning to the military life of Sulli- 
van, we find himin August, 1777, plan- 
ning and executing an expedition against 
the enemy on Staten Island. This was 
not entirely a failure, nor did it prove so 
successful ashe had anticipated. It was 
alleged that he had not the authority of 
Congress, or the commander-in-chief, for 
engaging in this enterprise. Gen. Sulli- 
van demanded a court of inquiry, and ob- 
tained it. It was composed of General 
Knox, McDougal, Spencer and Lord Stir- 
ling. The substance of their finding was, 
using their language, ** That Gen, Sulli- 
van's conduct in planning and executing 
the expedition upon Staten Island was 
such, in the opinion of the Court, as de- 
served the approbation of his country, 
and not its censure.” Thisseemsto have 
been a complete vindication of his con- 
duct. In the autumn of this year both 
the battles of Brandywine and German- 
town were fought, in each of which Gen. 
Sullivan commanded a division of the 
army. As tothe battle at Germantown, 
Sullivan had the command of the right 
wing of the army, and acted immediately 
under the eye of Washington, who bore 
strong testimony to his bravery and gal- 
lantry on that occasion. As tothe Bran- 
dywine battle, it appears that a repre- 
sentative of North Carolina in Congress, 
by the name of Burke, claimed to have 
been a spectator of this conflict, and pre- 
ferred his complaint against Gen. Sulli- 
van’s conduct. His charge was met by 
Sullivan, who, on the 27th day of Sep- 
tember, 1777, addressed a letter to John 
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Hancock, President of Congress, giving 
a full and circumstantial account of the 
events, as they occurred in battle, espe- 
cially vindicating his own conduct, and 
asking for such justice as a Court of In- 
quiry might give him. His request for 
this Court was granted. and a trial was 
had, and he was honorably acquitted. 
The aforesaid letter may be seen in the 
July number of 1823 of the Historical 
Collections of this State. It is obvious 
that Sullivan's Division bore the weight 
of that battle, and that a portion of his 
men did not behave with their usual 
bravery. The attack upon him was sud- 
den and unexpected, and made by supe- 
rior numbers. before he could form his 
troops into a perfect line. Hence, confu- 
sion ensued, and some of his troops fled 
from the field. It required much exer- 
tion and ability on the part of Sullivan 
to maintain the contest as well as he did. 
Fayette was wounded in that battle. He 
testified before the Court of Inquiry, 
** That such courage as Sullivan display- 
ed on that day deserved the praise of all.” 
Washington testified, ** His conduct was 
active and spirited.” If Bancroft had 
been present at that Court, and heard the 
evidence in favor of Sullivan, we are of 
the opinion he would have withheld the 
ungenerous fling published by him a cen- 
tury afterwards. 

It is a matter of historical record, that 
early inthe year 1778, Gen. Sullivan 
wrote to Washington, that the wants of 
his family at home, the loss of his private 
property by cue robbery of the enemy, 
and the inadequacy of his salary, must 
compel him to leave the army. At the 
request of Washington, he consented to 
remain inthe service, and he was soon 
afterwards appointed to the important 
separate command of the American for- 
ces then assembled at Rhode Island. The 
French fleet was unable to co-operate in 
the proposed attack upon the British 
troops and shipping stationed there, 
therefore, Sullivan was compelled to re- 
treat, and in effecting this, he was attack- 
ed by the enemy, and they were repulsed. 
For his services rendered in this expedi- 
tion he received the thanks of Congress, 
and of both of the Assemblies of New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island. In 1779, 
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he was again assigned to command a di- 
vision of the army, whose duty was to 
punish the savages, who had destroyed 
our settlements at Wyoming, ete., and 
butchered many of our frontier inhabit- 


ants. Gen. Sullivan was successful in 
this campaign, and retaliated upon the 
enemy to that extent as to prevent sub- 
sequent depredations in that region. Up- 
on his return from this expedition, he 
and his army received the thanks of Con- 
gress. At the end of this year he resign- 
ed his commission, and retired from mil- 
itary service, assigning, among other 
reasons, that his health was impaired. 
Here was the termination of his military 
life. 

In forming a just estimate of his mer- 
its and success as a military commander, 
we are to weigh the circumstances that 
surrounded ‘him, the many difficulties 
with which he had to contend, arising out 
of the poverty of the whole country, the 
want of men and adequate supplies of 
food and munitions of war, anda good 
sanitary departinent, united with the lack 
of good discipline in his troops, the 
prevalence of fatal camp disease, and his 
own inexperience in warfare, at the first, 
and the wonder is, that he was able to 
accomplish so much towards establish- 
ing a good reputation for himself and his 
country. Washington knew men well, 
and formed an accurate judgment of the 
abilities of those around him. At an 
early stage of the war he wrote to John 
Hancock, giving his opinion of Sullivan. 
He remarked, ** That he was active, and 
zealously attached to the American cause. 
He has his wants and foibles. The latter 
are manifested in his little tincture of 
vanity, and in an over desire to be popu- 
lar. His wants are common to us all, 
His military inexperience is greatly over- 
balanced by sound judgment, and an ac- 
quaintance with men and books, accom- 
panied by an enterprising genius, which 
I must do the justice to him, in saying, I 
think he possesses.” 

Sullivan, on his part, adhered to the 
fortunes of Washington, when Conway 
and others undertook to support him as 
Commander-in-Chief. Again, at that 
critical time during the siege of Boston, 
when, in October and November, 1775, 
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the terms of enlistment of the American 
army generally expired, and it was nec- 
essary to renew the enlistments or sup- 
ply the places of the experienced sol- 
diers by new men, Sulllvan’s energy and 
influence were acknowledged by Wash- 
ington in persuading the men belonging 
to this State to re-enlist. Also in pro- 
curing more regiments to take the place 
of Connecticut men who then went home. 
Sullivan then wrote to the New Hamp- 
shire Committee of Safety, ** I hope the 
eager speed with which the New Hamp- 
shire forces will march to take possess- 
ion of, and defend our lines will evince to 
the world their love of liberty and regard 
to their country. I must entreat you not 
to give sleep to your eyes, nor slumber 
to your eyelids, till the troops are on 
their march.” On the 18th of December, 
Gen. Greene wrote: ‘The Connecticut 
troops have gone home, the militia from 
this Province (Massachusetts), and New 
Hampshire, have come in to take their 
places. Upon this occasion they have 
discovered a zeal that does them the high- 
est honor. New Hampshire behaves no- 
bly.” [Vide Frothingham’'s History of 
the siege of Boston, page 274.] 

The siege of Boston was maintained 
by the four New England states. At this 
critical time Connecticut failed to supply 
her quota, but in justice to her patriot- 
ism, we believe, she afterwards came to 
the rescue. The able translator of Chat- 
teleux’s travels in America, who accom- 
panied Sullivan in his expedition into the 
Indian country in 1779, thus attests to 
his military skill: ‘* That the instructions 
given by Gen. Sullivan to his officers, the 
order of march he prescribed to his troops, 
and the discipline he had the ability to 
maintain, would have done honor to the 
most experienced ancient or modern Gen- 
erals.” The evidence of eye witnesses, 
in this class of cases is of the highest or- 
der, especially when coming from intelli- 
gent and disinterested sources. The facts 
stated by such witnesses command our 
confidence. If Gen. Sullivan had ac- 
quired the character, such as charged by 
Bancroft, it is singular that his employ- 
ers at home, his old friends and neigh- 
bors, should stand by him, and that the 
faithful chroniclers of that day should 
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fail to record their verdiet against him. 
We ftnd their testimony uniformly in his 
favor. The same remark will apply to 
the officers under him, with the excep- 
tion of Gen. Folsom, who was his rival, 
and had been outranked. If, after five 
years of severe warfare, Sullivan had 
earned a character as General no better 
than worthless, then we venture the as- 
sertion the good people of this State 
would have found out his true deserts, 
and would justly have withheld future 
honors. 

Now let us trace his future history, and 
observe the honors imposed upon him. 
In 1780, he resumed the practice of his 
legal profession at Durham. In March 
of that yearhe was employed by the 
Legislature of this State to revise the 
militia laws. In June of the same year 
he was elected by the Legislature a Del- 
egate to Congress. Here he served for 
two sessions. He met his old accuser, 
Mr. Burke of North Carolina, who grace- 
fully withdrew the charge alleged against 
him in 1777. In 1782, he was appointed 
Attorney General for this State, and serv- 
ed with ability some four years. During 
these years he was an active and influen- 
tial delegate appointed to revise our State 
Constitution. Our difficulty in relation 
to the disputed claims of New York and 
Vermont over a portion of the territory 
embraced in this State, occupied his at- 
tention asa prosecuting officer in 1782. 
What he said and didis well described 
by William Plummer, Jr., in the Life of 
his father. The exciting scene of his ac- 
tion was laid in Keene. It is sufficient to 
say that success attended his efforts. 
Again, in 1786, "87, and °89, Gen. Sulli- 
van was elected President of the State, 
under the revised State Constitution. 
The duties of this oftice were similar to 
those of Governor. ‘The President had 
the additional labor imposed of presid- 
ing in the Council Board, which then 
consisted of twelve men, with the juris- 
diction nearly alike to that exercised by 
the Senate under the Constitution of 1792, 
with the additional prerogative of ap- 
pointing the military and civil officers of 
the State. An eminent instance of his 
energy, courage, and successful resist- 
ance to lawless power was exhibited by 
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him in resisting the paper money mob 
that surrounded the Legislature assem- 
bled in the meeting-house in Exeter in 
June, 1786. ‘The means employed in 
quelling that insurrection, and his treat- 
ment of the men engaged in it, display- 
ed much sound judgment, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the deluded men with 
whom he had todo. In 1788, Sullivan 
was President of the Convention of Del- 
egates which assembled in this State for 
the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. Its final adoption was 
much owing to his persevering exertions 
and strenuous support. In September, 
1789. he was appointed by his old com- 
mander, President Washington, District 
Judge for New Hampshire, an office of 
honor and some profit, the best in Wash- 
ington’s gift for this State. He contin- 
ued to hold this office until his death, 
which occurred in 1795, aged fifty-four. 

He passed away in the vigor of his 
years, after more than twenty years of 
active military and civil service. Our 
early historical reading taught us to ven- 
erate the name of Sullivan, in conse- 
quence of perusing the life and character 
of John Sullivan. Not one whit of this 
veneration is withdrawn on account of 
the undeserved attack of Bancroft. This 
claim to our regard was still higher ad- 
vanced by the knowledge we had of the 
great ability, the brilliant eloquence, and 
incorruptible integrity of Hon. George 
Sullivan, the son of Gen. Sullivan, who, 
with great credit to himself, and satisfac- 
tion to the people of this State, discharg- 
ed the duties of Attorney General for the 
long period of twenty-one years. After 
his well-spent life had been closed, we 
next see the official paternal mantle 
gracefully descending and resting upon 
the shoulders of his son John, who, with 
marked ability performed the work of 
the same office for the term of fifteen 
years, constituting forty years of faith- 
ful service, rendered by this illustrious 
family in the same important office. 

The best property a State can possess 
consists in her great and good men. It 
is the duty of all impartial historians to 
present truth, and not fiction, end to pre- 
sent facts as they exist, and toallow read- 
ers to draw their own inferences from 
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them. To conclude our remarks on this 
subject, our simple request to the emi- 
nent historian, Mr. Bancroft, is that he 
would do justice to himself by bestow- 
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ing upon Gen. Sullivan the reward his 
services did merit, and that he would 
withdraw the detractive epithet his mili- 
tary services did not merit. 





CHAPTER III. 
When Eugene left his home, his heart 


was filled with sorrow. His mother’s 
death, though long expected, would bea 
heavy blow to him. As he walked rap- 
idly along, thoughts of the past came 
back to him—thoughts of the days when 
he had been so happy at Maplewood. 
Bitterly did he regret the folly which led 
him to leave the quiet, lovely country 
home for the city life which had thus far 
proved to beso unsuccessful. It was too 
late for regrets, however, but he made 
many resolutions for the future. He now 
felt so sure of his ability to resist tempta- 
tion that with all the sorrow that filled 
his heart at the thought of his dying 
mother. he could not utterly despair. 

A rapid walk of five minutes’ duration 
brought him to the Carr mansion. It 
was a large, handsome building, and 
was situated upon one of the most beau- 
tiful streets in the city. This evening. 
however, with the wind blowing and the 
rain and sleet descending, it seemed far 
from being pleasant, and as Eugene hast- 
ened up the marble steps to the mansion, 
he half wished he had not ventured out 
in the storm. His summons at the door 
was speedily answered by a servant girl, 
who invited him to enter. Throwing off 
his wet outer garments, he followed the 
servant up the long stairway, and was 
conducted to Theodore’s room. As the 


door opened he was greeted with a hearty 
welcome from Theo. 

‘**T feared you would not come, Ross,” 
said his friend, as Eugene seated himself 
by the side of the sofa upon which Theo. 
was resting. 

**Tamin ahurry, Theo. My mother 
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is failing, and I would like to return 
home as soon as possible,” said Eugene 
sadly. 

‘That being the case, I will excuse 
you. Idid not know that she was any 
worse, or I would not have requested 
you to leave home to-night. I think you 
had better return at once,” said Theo- 
dore earnestly. 

‘** Your note stated that the business 
could all be accomplished within half an 
hour, and I think I had better go at once. 
I hardly think there is any immediate 
danger, but sister requested me to re- 
main in to-night, and I promised to re- 
turn as soon as possible, soif you will 
acquaint me with the nature of the busi- 
ness you wish transacted, I will go at 
once,” replied Eugene. 

Theodore drew from his pocket a large 
pocket-book and took from thence a roll 
of bank bills. 

‘*I borrowed two thousand dollars of 
Mr. Jacob Bartlett two weeks ago to-day, 
and promised to repay him between that 
time and nine o'clock at night. My ill- 
ness has prevented my attending to it, 
and as you know I always make a point 
of living up to my word in every partic- 
ular, I telt very anxious to send this 
money to-night. Here is a letter for the 
gentleman—I have not sealed it, but 
never mind. You will please obtain the 
note of security I gave him. You need 
not call on your way home, and if your 
mother is any worse to-morrow I will 
excuse you from your duties at the 
store.” 

Bidding his friend good-night, Eugene 
left the room and hurried away on his 
errand, thinking as he did so that one 
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short month ago Theodore Carr would 
have feared to trust him with so much 
money, and his heart beat high with 
hope as he thought how pleased the dear 
mother and sister at home would be to 
know that he was winning his way back 
to the position of a trustworthy friend in 
the estimation of Theodore Carr. 

Suddenly, in the midst of these reflec- 
tions, a hand was laid heavily upon his 
shoulder, and a cheery voice exclaimed: 
**IT am lucky for once, Eugene 
was juston my way tocall upon you, 
and as I leave the city upon the eight- 
thirty express I have hardly a minute to 
spare. Come, just give me half a wel- 
come, old friend!” 

‘** Fred Marston! I can hardly believe 
my eyes! I thought you were thousands 
of miles from here. I am glad to see you, 
Fred.” 

**T have not forgotten that debt I owe 
you, Ross, and I can pay you now, thank 
kind fortune. Come in here out of the 
storm.” 

As the young man spoke, he hurried 
Eugene from the pavement into a large 
and brilhantly lighted liquor saloon. 
Very agreeable indeed seemed the 
warmth of this place compared to the 
storm without, which grew more severe 
with each passing moment, but had Eu- 
gene noticed whither his friend was lead- 
ing him, he certainly would not have en- 
tered the place. There were several 
groups of young men seated around the 
room, many of whom were Eugene's for- 
mer boon companions. His tirst impulse 
was to leave the place at once, but fear- 
ing to excite ridicule, he hesitated. 
Meanwhile Fred Marston had counted out 
some money, which he handed Eugene, 
saying in a low voice as he did so: 

** You trusted me with this three years 
ago without any prospect of ever getting 
your pay. Here itis, principal and in- 
terest, and a thousand thanks besides. 
Now it is my treat, you know,” and be- 
fore Eugene had time to reply, had ap- 
proached the bar and ordered two glasses 
of liquor, and a moment later had thrust 
one into Eugene’s hand. All this was 
done in the hurried, eager manner one is 
so apt to assume when in danger of miss- 
ing atrain. The smell of liquor aroused 
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all of Eugene’s former appetite for the 
detestable beverage, and forgetting all 
his good resolutions, his dying mother, 
his errand—everything, he raised the 
glass to his lips and drained it. He had 
no distinct recollection of anything from 
that moment. With a warm shake of 
the hand and a hearty goodbye, Fred 
Marston left him, all unconscious of the 
wrong he had wrought, for he knew 
nothing of Eugene's career during the 
past year. Need I pause to relate all 
that occurred within the next three 
hours? While the mother lay dying at 
home, Eugene sat at the gaming table, 
and when, at twelve o'clock, he stag- 
gered forth into the street, the five hun- 
dred dollars that Marston had just paid 
him and the two thousand Theo. had en- 
trusted to his care, were alike gone. 
Thoroughly sobered now, and with his 
heart full of remorse, he strode onward 
in an opposite direction from his home. 
His anguish was almost insupportable. 
He had forfeited ‘Theodore’s respect and 
trust. had robbed his kind friend, had 
broken his pledge to his dying mother, 
and had lost all his own self-esteem. He 
removed his hat and allowed the rain tu 
fall upon his fevered brow. Would they 
ever forgive him and trust him again? 
Would his mother—for the first time 
since he had entered the saloon, he 
thought of his sister's words to him— 
** Mother is worse, and I fear she will 
not live until morpving.” ‘Turning, he 
hurriedly retraced his steps homeward. 
He must see her once more if she were 
yet alive—if not—a horrid, sickening 
sense of despair filled his heart at the 
thought. As he drew near his home he 
saw a faint light burning in his mother’s 
room. Was she yet alive—bhis fond, kind 
mother? He would enter so carefully, 
lest he should disturb her, should she be 
asleep. Carefully he opened the outer 
door and entered, closing it softly be- 
hind him. Throwing off his wet over- 
coat, he crept softly along the hall until 
he found himself at the door of his moth- 
ers room. It was ajar, and he swung it 
noiselessly open. This was the scene 
that met his view: The form of Mrs. 
Ross had been robed for burial, and lay 
upon the bed, whose snow-white draper 
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was rivalled by the gleaming whiteness 
of thecold, dead face. Kneeling by her 
side was the form of his sister. She was 
calm now, but it was the calmness of de- 
spair. Eugene saw all this at one glance, 
and agroan that seemed to come from 
the depth of his heart burst from the pale 
lips and told Mary of his presence there. 
She sprang to her feet, turning toward 
him. 

‘Oh, Mary, my sister, would I were 
dead too!” he groaned, as he staggered 
into the room and sank down by his dead 
mother’s side, weeping bitter, passionate 
tears, begging her to speak to him once 
more—to forgive him. In vain Mary be- 
sought him to arise, to calm himself—the 
dawning day tound him still there, burn- 
ing with the fever that was consuming 
him. The disgrace that awaited him, the 
anguish that greeted him, together with 
the exposure out in the storm, had done 
their work, and a brain fever was the re- 
sult. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Two weeks have passed since the 
events related above. ‘There had been a 
quiet funeral, and the body of Mrs. Ross 
had been placed in thetomb. It had 
been her request to be laid in the ceme- 
tery near herold homeat Maplewood, be- 
side her husband, but Eugene's terri- 
ble illness had prevented, therefore they 
had placed the body in a tomb, and 
awaited the coming of summer before 
laying her in her last resting-place. Eu- 
gene still hovered between life and death, 
and Mary’s sweet face grew daily more 
pale and wan. Mrs. Wilmot, a true and 
tried friend, still remained with the worn- 
out girl. 

One afternoon, as Mary sat by her 
brother’s bedside, Mrs. Wilmot entered 
the room—the sitting room had been con- 
verted into a sick room—and approached 
Mary, saying in a low voice: 

‘* Mary, Mr. Carr awaits you in the 
parlor.” 

Mary arose, and motioning the lady to 
the seat she vacated, glided from the 
room. As she entered the parlor, Theo- 
dore arose from a seat near the window 
and advanced to meet her. He greeted 
her warmly, saying, as he led her to an 
easy chair: 
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** You are looking pale and ill, Mary.” 
His dark, handsome face grew sad as 
he gazed into the worn, white face of the 
girl. 

‘*Mr. Carr, I have sent for you that I 
might learn the meaning of my brother's 
wild ravings, and also to know if my 
worst fears are realized. This morning 
Iaccidentally found a letter which was 
addressed to Mr. Jacob Bartlett of this 
city. I opened it, as it was not sealed, 
and [ thought it might throw some light 
upon his strange and to me incomprehen- 
sible words, and I found your signature 
at the bottom of the sheet. Init you 
stated that you would send by the bear- 
er, Eugene Ross, the sum of two thou- 
sand dollars which was his—Mr. Bart- 
lett’s—due. Will you tell me if he car- 
ried the money to the gentleman, or—” 
she paused, and her head drooped upon 
her hands, while heavy sobs shook her 
frame. 

**Miss Ross—Mary—I would have 
spared you all knowledge of this if I 
could have done so. Believe me, I would 
rather lose twice the amount than see 
you suffer like this.” 

‘** Did he lose the money at. the gaming 
table. or was he robbed while intoxicat- 
ed?” she demanded, raising her face 
again in its almost deathly pallor. 

For a moment Theodore hesitated, 
then, deeming it best to tell the truth at 
once, he said sadly: 

‘** He lost it at the gaming table, Mary, 
but do not let this worry you. If he 
lives he may be able to repay me; at 
any rate, I shall never trouble him or you 
for it. I shall never miss it, Mary, so do 
not take this to heart so deeply.” 

Mary arose slowly to her feet and held 
out her hand to Theo. with a sweet, wo- 
manly gesture peculiarly her own, and 
then said firmly: 

**You say you will never trouble us 
for it. Do you think I could rest easy 
with such a burden upon me? Wait a 
little, until Eugene is better, or—* she 
paused a moment, her voice faltering, 
then she resumed more firmly, ** As soon 
as possible you shall be repaid. This 
house must be sold. and I hope it will 
bring enough to pay all debts. I thiuk 
it will;” then, seeing the look of sorrow 
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on Theodore’s face, she said, ‘‘ You are 
very kind to us, one of the noblest of 
friends, but indeed, I cannot rest until 
you are repaid. I must goto my brother 
now. I thank you for calling.” 

** Mary, wait one moment,” said he, as 
she turned to go. ‘“*I wish so much to 


assist you. Will you not tell me what I 
can do for him or for you?” 

‘*I thank you, but you can do nothing 
—no one can now,” she said sadly. 


Theodore took her hand for a moment, 
then he relinquished it and left the room, 
while Mary returned to her brother's 
bedside with a heart that seemed well- 
nigh broken. 


The days passed slowly by, and at last 
there came aday that brought with it 
the certainty of life for Eugene. and 
slowly he began to improve, but it was 
weeks before he could talk with Mary 
and tell her what little he knew of that 
sad night. 


In vain Theodore pleaded with Mary 
not to sell the house; she was deter- 
mined, and nothing could shake her de- 
termination, and there came a day at 
last when she paid into his hands the 
sum of two thousand dollars as an equiy- 
alent for what Eugene had lost. He re- 
fused positively to take any interest, and 
after paying all other bills, she found 
herself the possessor of one hundred dol- 
lars and a small stock of furniture suita- 
ble to furnish four small rooms. She 
rented some rooms in an obscure part of 
the city, and with the assistance of Mrs. 
Wilmot obtained some sewing, whereby 
to earn a livelihood. As soon as Eugene 
was able he returned to the store, and, 
alas! to his old dissipated habits, and 
soon became entirely unfit for work. I 
will not try to relate how much his sis- 
ter—with her proud, sensitive, loving 
heart—suffered. She was not alone in 
her sorrow, and often her sweet pale face 
could be seen amid the haunts of sin and 
misery, seeking to help those who were 
even worse off than herself. 

CHAPTER V. 

‘* Theodore, I cannot be your wife. I 
thank you for the honor conferred upon 
me, but I shall never leave Eugene. I 
promised my dying mother never to for- 
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sake him,and God helping me, I never 
will.” The influence of a firm and noble 
purpose lit up her face until it glowed as 
with inspiration. 

** But you need not forsake him, Mary. 
I will take him to my home,and together 
we will seek to reclaim him. I love you 
truly and have done so since the hour I 
first saw you. Don’t send me away 
hopeless.” 

Sadly Mary raised her tear-dimmed 
eyes to his as she answered gently, a 
flush passing over her sweet face: 

**I do love you, Theodore. If it will 
make you happier to know it, Iam will- 
ing to tell you—but [ cannot be your 
wife. Do you think I would disgrace 
you thus? No—no; Eugene is my 
brother, and if I were to marry you, it 
would certainly disgrace you to have him 
an inmate of your home.” 

In vain did Theo. plead with her; she 
remained firm, and at length he left her, 
his noble heart filled with intense sor- 
row. The little scene had taken place in 
Mary’s humble little home. 

After he left her, Mary sat for a long 
time with her head buried upon her little 
work table, her work falling unheeded 
upon the floor. The ‘ what might have 
been” arose before her mind's eye, and 
she saw herself the happy wife of Theo- 
dore, and Eugene honored and respected, 
and in spite of her brave, true heart, a 
low moan of anguish escaped her. It 
could never be, she thought bitterly. 

Eugene's room opened out of the sit- 
ing room, and this afternoon he had, un- 
beknown to his sister, gone directly to 
it instead of going out as was his custom. 
He was just upon the point of leaving 
the house, however, when Theodore had 
entered, and not wishing to meet him, he 
remained and heard every word they had 
uttered. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the thoughts that passed through 
his mind as he reviewed the past and be- 
gan at last to realize all that his sister 
was doing and had already done for 
him. He thought bitterly of Clara Cor- 
inth. From her hand he had taken his 
first glassof wine. How well he remem- 
bered it—the spacious rooms thronged 
with guests, and the beautiful, richly 
dressed Clara standing by his side, the 
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white, jewelled hand extending a glass 


of wine toward him. He was then on 
the high road to wealth, was respected 
and made much of. What was he now! 
A disgrace to his sister and himself. 
Was there, could there be hope for such 
as he? For the first time in many years, 
he knelt down and prayed long and fer- 
vently, and his prayer was for forgive- 
ness and help. His prayer ended, still 
he knelt, thinking of the days ot his boy- 
hood, when his dear mother had taught 
him to pray, and had told him of the 
kind, loving father, so tender and merci- 
ful, *‘the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever,” and his heart gave a throb of 
joy at the thought. He would try again, 
and, God helping him, become a man 
once more. 

He waited until his sister left the room, 
and then he stole cautiously forth lest 
she should hear him. When he came 
in to tea he greeted her with a kiss, the 
first for many long weeks, and the lips 
that pressed hers were free from the 
taint of liquor. It was now toward the 
close of July, and the sultry heat of the 
city made Mary long for the cool, pleas- 
ant walks and drives of Maplewood. 
Early in June they had conveyed the 
form of their mother to its last resting- 
place beside their father. They had 
passed a few days at their old home, but 
strangers were there, and it brought too 
forcibly to mind their great and irrepar- 
able loss, so they had soon returned to 
the city, but Mary felt an eager, passion- 
ate longing for her old home stealing 
over her as the days grew more sultry. 
Consequently, when Eugene proposed 
returning to the country, she unhesitat- 
ingly announced her readiness to accom- 
pany him. He wished to free himself 
from the temptations which surrounded 
him, and, beside, he longed for the sweet 
balmy air of his boyhood’s home. 





Five years and more have passed and 
gone, and brought with them many 
changes. Once more it is evening in the 
great city. ‘The moon and stars shine as 
brightly as they did upon that night so 
long ago, when first I introduced to the 
reader the characters of my story. The 
City Hall is brilliantly lighted and filled 
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to repletion. To-night the celebrated 
temperance lecturer, Eugene Ross, is to 
speak to the people who congregate to 
hear him, and they have poured in until 
the vast hall is completely filled; then 
the doors are closed, and the hearers 
await the appearance of the lecturer. 

For the past two years he has been ab- 
sent from the city. The first two were 
devoted to labor and study, the last he 
has passed in travelling from place to 
place, lecturing wherever he judged his 
words were the most needed. At length 
he stands before the waiting throng, and 
as his eyes wander from face to face and 
he sees and recognises many familiar 
ones, he realizes more forcibly than ever 
before how great a change five years 
have wrought in him. He looks even 
younger than when we first saw him, for 
then dissipation had given to the noble 
face a worn, haggard look. Now the 
dark brown eyes are steady, and the 
handsome face wears a look of almost 
boyish hope and happiness. Would that 
I possessed the power to depict faithful- 
ly the grand sublimity of his words, 
which seemed inspired. Suffice it to say 
that he held his hearers spell-bound un- 
til the close of his lecture. Then aburst 
of applause greeted him that brought the 
tears to the eyes of a lady sitting near 
the rostrum, and whose tender, loving 
glance has encouraged him throughout 
the evening. Bowing low before the 
audience, he steps down and hastens to 
her side. It is his sister, Mary Ross no 
longer, however, but the honored wife 
of Theodore Carr, who, proud and happy, 
stands by her side. Two years ago she 
became his wife, and the days have been 
full of happiness for her. 

‘* Brother, do you know how happy I 
have been to-night?” said Mrs. Carr, after 
they had entered the carriage and were 
being driven toward home. LEugene’s 
voice was full of intense feeling as he re- 
plied: 

‘**Mary, had you not persevered in 
your noble efforts, to-night I should have 
lain in a drunkard’s grave. Under God, 
I owe my life, everything, to you and 
your husband. If you are perfectly hap- 
py, my sister, it is no more than your 
just reward. You have known many 
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trials, but the sun has broken through 
the clouds of sorrow that surrounded 
you, and I trust its rays will hereafter 
shine with undimmed splendor.” 

Clara Corinth had been one among the 
audience that night, but the years that 
brought Eugene and Mary from misery 
to happiness, had done just the reverse 
for her, and she was reduced to poverty 
even greater than that which Eugene had 
once known. Bitter, scalding tears had 
rolled down her cheeks when he had 
spoken of the fair, jewelled hand from 
which he had taken his first glass of 
wine, for she knew whose hand he re 
ferred to. From that hour she seemed 
changed. Hitherto she had borne the 
trials of adversity with a fretfulness that 
had been almost unendurable to her par- 
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ents, but when, one year later, she stood 
with Eugene before the altar and was 
made his for life, the fair face, so beauti- 
ful in the days of her arrogance and 
pride, was ten-fold more lovely now in 
its softened, tender radiance. ‘True to 
the one love of his life, Eugene had 
sought her when he learned of her mis- 
fortunes, and when he saw how gentle 
and womanly she had become, he once 
more asked her to be his wife. She isno 
longer the proud, heartless belle of soci- 
ety, but the gentle, loving wife, refined 
by the trials of adversity, worthy of her 
husband's deepest love. The loveof Eu- 
gene and Mary is still undimmed, and 
the passing years bring naught but the 
purest happiness to Mary, thus making 
still greater her rich reward. 





AN APRIL NIGHT. 


BY LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


With a steady, rythmic beat, 
Like a thousand fairy feet, 
Prancing. dancing all in time, upon the roof, 
Through the livelong April night, 
While the stars were out of sight, 
Fell the raindrops, keeping slumbers all aloof. 


I could hear the jolly rout 
As they rushed adown the spout. 
Then made off with noisy splutter to the drain; 
While no moment, overhead, 
Ceased that tinkling, airy tread, 
In the coming and the going of the rain. 


With what zest the merry crew 
Drummed a rollocking tattoo 

On the old tin pan the boys had left in play; 
Striving each, with tiny might 
To dispel the gloom of night. 


Driving visions of the midnight far away. 
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Once a seeming tearful sob 
Set my pulses all athrob; 
And I stared with dim forebodings through the room; 
But a gust of misty laughter 
Breaking up the sound, just after, 
Bore away the dismal fancy none too soon. 


By and by the measured flow, 
Growing softer, sinking slow, 

Lulled and soothed the weary tumult in my brain; 
Till, half waking, half asleep, 
Dream-like scenes around me creep, 

Ever changing, ever blending with the rain. 





























Mossy banks where violets grow,— 
I had roamed there long ago— 
Bosky dells where swelling May buds shun the sight; 
Holding close, in leafy cells, 
Rosy tints and woodsy smells, 
Till the gentle hands that love them bring the light. 





Spreading meadows, green and low, 
Where the yellow cowslips grow— 
Racing brooks that babble, babble as they glide; 
Sending little jets of spray, 
In their own delightful way, 
Over everything that dabbles in their tide. 


Now the morn comes creeping in, 
And the daily cares begin; 
While the baker's bells are jangling by the door. 
Clouds and fancies fade away 
In the steady glare of day, 
And the pleasant April madrigal is o’er. 


Concord, N. H. 
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BY C. C. LORD. 


“SCHOOL LOTT.” 

A fundamental principle entertained by 
the early residents of New England im- 
plied the necessity of general education. 
Public instruction-of children and youth 
was deemed of sufficient importance to 
require a legal encouragement and sup- 
port. The first settlers of Hopkinton re- 
ceived their grant from the authorities of 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay, un- 
der a stipulation that one of sixty-three 
lots should be devoted toa school. This 
lot was designated on a plan of the new 
settlement, drawn as early as 1736. Four 
roads, diverging froma central point to 
the four cardinal points of the compass, 
were delineated on a chart, and proprie- 
tors’ and other lots located in regular ar- 
rangement. By this plan, ‘* School Lott” 
was declared to be the sixth in regular 
order *‘on the north range, beginning at 
the meeting-house on the west side.” The 
complete north range of lots on the west 
side was as follows: 1, the minister’s; 2, 
John Weston; 3, Nathaniel Smith; 4, 
David Burnap; then a triangular lot, 
marked 1, assigned to Benjamin Bowker; 
6, **School Lott’; afterwards lots 7 to 
13 respectively, assigned to Ebenezer 
Giles, Daniel Mellen, James Morris, Jo- 
seph Haven, David Woodwell, Matthew 
Lackey, and Robert Claflin. 

Owing to the Mason controversy. well 
known to persons familiar with the his- 
tory of our State, a second grant of the 
township was secured in recognition of 
the reputed rights of John Mason and his 
heirs. A record of this transaction is 
found under the date of November 30, 
1750. Henry Mellen, yeoman; Thomas 
Walker, cooper; Thomas Mellen, cord- 
wainer; and their associates, were de- 
clared proprietors. The township was 
divided into seventy shares—one for each 
proprietor and one for a school. 


LOCATION OF SCHOOL LOT. 
In the ancient Proprietor’s Record of 
this town is found the following descrip- 
tion, verbatim et literatim: 


** The Lot Number Six. in the first Di- 
vision, on the west Side of the north 
Range, Belongs to the School wright, 
and is Bounded as Followeth; viz., Be- 
ginning at a Stake or Tree no. Six; 
thence South one Hundred and Sixty 
Rods, to a Stake or Tree no. Six; thence 
north fourteen Degrees west, Forty Rods, 
to a Stake or Tree no. Six; thence North, 
one Hundred and Sixty Rods, to a Stake 
or Tree no. Six; thence South fourteen 
Degrees East, Forty Rods, to the first 
menshioned Bound.” 

Also: 


‘The Land Laid out to make up for 
the Road through the Parshonage lott, 
School lot. and Through no. Seven, no, 
Eight, no. Nine, no ten and no. Eleven, 
in the Same Range. is layed at the west 
End of the above Said Lots, Seven Rod, 
the Same Course of the Lot Lines and 
the wedth of the above Said Lots.” 

Subsequently, inthe event of actual 
settlement, another division and arrange- 
ment of lots was made. <A more practi- 
cal knowledge of the territory, and the 
annoyances resulting from finding some 
of the settlers’ lots located in swamps, 
ponds or other impracticable places, ne. 
cessitated a new distribution. Conse- 
quently new lines and boundaries were 
determined and described. Out of this 
condition and arrangement the following 
description no doubt resulted. We also 
give exact copy: 


“The School Lot, Second Division, 
Contains about one hundred and forty- 
two acres, begins ata burch tree on the 
Southerly Side of Joseph Barnard’s Land; 
thence South 74 degrees west, 77 Rods to 
a hemlock; thence North 22 Degrees 
West, 144 Rods, toa Stake and Stones; 
thence South 75 Degrees West, 44 Rods, 
to a maple tree; thence South fifteen De- 
grees East, 39 Rods, to a Beach; thence 
South 75 Degrees West, 23 Rods; thence 
South Seventeen Degrees East, 137 Rods, 
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toa Stake and Stones; thence South 70 
Degrees East, 36 Rods, to a beach tree; 
thence South 20 Degrees West, 45 Rods, 
to Stake; thence South 70 Degs. East, 48 
Rods, to a Stake and Stones; thence 
North, 62 Rods, to a Stake and Stones; 
thence East 10 Degs. South, 96 Rods, to 
a Stake: thence North 20 Degrees West, 
68 Rods, to a hemlock; thence North 75 
Degs. East, 20 Rods, to pine tree ; thence 
North 15 Degrees West, 43 Rods, to the 
first bound.” 


FIRST ATTEMPTS AT PERMANENT SCHOOLS, 





It is said the first schools were of an 
itinerant character, the teacher going 
from house to house giving and hearing 
lessons. Schools were sometimes kept 
in private localities. We find no record 
of such schools, or of an attempt to es- 
tablish a permanent school till 1765. On 
the 5th of March that year it was voted 
to have a school two months ** the ensu- 
ing year.” At the regular meeting in 
March, 1766, it was voted **to have two 
schools in town.” On March 12, 1768, it 
was voted to build two school ** housen” 
—one near Esquire Townsend’s and the 
other between Jonathan Harris’ and Mo- 
ses Gould's; each of these ‘** housen” 
was to be 22x18. and 7 1-2 feet post. This 
act. however, was not fulfilled, for at a 
meeting two weeks later it was voted to 
reconsider it. 

DISPOSAL OF ** SCHOOL RIGHTS.” 

Because of circumstances unavoidably 
prevailing ina new settlement, there 
were probably no schools on the school 
lot. The population of the town becom- 
ing rapidly and widely distributed, the 
select local appropriation offered scarce- 
ly an advantage to any one. Conse- 
quently the question of its disposal came 
up for consideration. It seems there was 
at first a proposition to sell it, for we 
find the record of a vote passed on March 
2, 1778. to sell ** school rights” and ap- 
propriate the interest of the money to 
school purposes; also. on March 6, 1786, 
it was voted to sell ** school rights” and 
appropriate the money for town schools. 
It would appzar, however, that the ques- 
tion of the right of the town to allow the 
property, assigned to school uses under 
the solemn stipulation of the original 
grant, to pass out of its hands, becamea 
serious one. But men have often been 
found equal to both horns of a dilemma, 
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and in this case a compromise was reach- 
ed by formally reconsidering the above 
acts and disposing of the land by lease. 
Thus, on Mareh 20, 1786, it was voted to 
lease the “right” for a term of 999 years. 
The lessee was to give bonded security 
and pay interest annually ‘till the princi- 
pal was paid.’’ The interest of the prin- 
cipal was to be appropriated for school- 
ing till the end of time. 

From the peculiar diction of the town 
clerk officiating at this period, it is plain 
enough the citizens of the town consider- 
ed the school property virtually sold; 
yet by the act of consent tothe disposal 
itself, itis evident that in the year 2785 
the subject of a re-disposal can be prop- 
erly entertained. 

Joseph Barnard, at the south of whose 
land lay the school lot, was the grand- 
father of the present citizen of that name, 
who occupies the site of the original fam- 
ily possessions. School lot was leased in 
whole or in part by Benjamin Titeomb, 
who lived near the site of what was 
Titcomb’s (afterwards Webber's) mill. 
Titcomb sold the property to Mark Mor- 
rill; Morrill, to Maj. Timothy Darling; 
Darling, to Stephen Sibley ; Sibley trans- 
ferred it to his son-in-law, Dr. C. P. Gage, 
of Concord; the ground is now tilled by 
Alonzo Rowell. School lot in process of 
time became divided, and various men- 

tioned parties have held in possession 

lesser portions of it. 

DIVISION OF THE TOWN INTO SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. 

During the gradual progress of civil- 
ized society in the town, schools were lo- 
cated to suit the wants of the growing 
and spreading population. Some time 
passed, however, before special legal at- 
tention was given to school districts. On 
March 1, 1784, it was voted to ** Divide 
the town into eight parts for schooling.” 
We are unable to give the exact location 
of these ‘eight parts.” It would seem 
quite possible, however, that they were 
included in the central, western, south- 
western, southern, south-eastern, and 
eastern portions of thetown. The great- 
er regularity of the surface and easier 
cultivation, together with the more fer- 
tile nature of the soil, would naturally 
turn the tide of settlement largely in 


























those directions. 
of the first eight school districts in their 


The present location 


numerical order, supports this view. 
Number 1 is ** Lower Village; Number 
2, ** Emerson’s Hill;’’ Number 3, ** Hat- 
field; Number 4, ** Sugar Hill; Num- 
ber 5, **South Road ;’ Number 6, “Jew- 
ett Road; Number 7, *“* Main Road;” 
Number 8, ** Beech Hill.” ‘Thus from the 
centre we pass first to the west, then 
through the south to the east. On March 
20, 1799, it was voted ** to lay out schools 
according to scholars between three and 
twenty-one years of age.” This is sub- 
stantially the arrangement obtaining at 
present, by which also we have increas- 
ed our school districts to the number of 
twenty-one. 

On March 4, 1801, it was voted to have 
Prudential Committees in school districts. 
Schools at this period were also super- 
vised by some competent person or per- 
sons, as the minister or other learned cit- 
izens, singly or associated. In the year 
1827, the State Legislature made a law 
requiring a Superintending School Com- 
mittee in every town. This act is said to 
have embodied all the valuable points 
implied in the previous State laws or cus- 
toms, and it required not less than three 
or more than five committee men in each 
case. 

THE FIRST COUNTRY SCHOOL HOUSE. 

The first country school house in Hop- 
kinton was, generically speaking. a fram- 
ed building, but of very humble appear- 
ance. It was frequently unpainted, and 
the unprotected clapboards soon revealed 
the influence of the elements. Inside, 
the walls were closed with plain wain- 
scotting which rapidly grew dingy with 
time. The seats were arranged onan in- 
clined plane, whilethe procumbent por- 
tions were set with hinges enabling them 
to be let up withaclatter and down again 

with a bang. The teacher's desk was 
not only stationary, but sometimes a 
complete enclosure,in which theinstructor 
could ensconce himself, and be approach- 
ed only in one direction, as in an an- 
cient church pulpit. The huge fire-place 


was an important item in the sum of out- 
fits, especially in winter, when it devour- 
ed large quantities of fuel, the dying em- 
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bers of which sometimes favored the 
roasting of a potato by some hungry 
scholar during noon-time. In summer, 
the otherwise empty volume of space was 
frequently filled with green boughs, giv- 
ing the place a more tasty and inviting 
aspect. 
THE ANCIENT SCHOOL TEACHER 


As now, in former times the school 
teacher ina great measure represented 
the popular idea of social culture. Dig- 
nity and learning were considered insep- 
arable personal qualities; in the teacher 
they largely culminated in an excess of 
firmness and sternness. ‘Too little con- 
sideration of the gentler elements and 
principles implied in childish disciplinary 
needs was entertained by the head of all 
knowledge in the country district. In- 
struction was mostly the ultimatum of 
reputed or even officious authority. 
Scholars were expected to hear and read, 
and, hearing andreading, obey and learn. 
The rod was by no means withheld in the 
enforcement of this idea. So boys and 
girls were taught to read, spell, write, 
cipher, and perchance gained a smatter - 
ing of grammar and geography. The 
common educational instruction and dis- 
cipline of these times has been bur- 
lesqued by some onein the following 
manner: 
Old John Brown kept the My — day-school, 
And a happy old John was he; 
He spared not the rod, but he kept the old rule, 
As he beat in the A, B, C; 
Every letter through the little boy’s noddle was 
As ake could be, 
While A after B followed C through the noddle, 
Like nails in the A, B, C 
John G. Saxe, the humorous poet of 
Vermont, gives a unique description of 
the character and experiences of ** Ye 
Pedagogue™ of ve ancient time. We 
quote in part: 


Righte learned is ye Pedagogue, 
Fulle apt to reade and spelle ; 

And eke to teache ye parts of speeche, 
And strap ye urchins welle. 


Righte lordlie is ye Pedagogue, 
As any tarban’d Turke, 
For welle to rule ye District Schoole, 
It is no idle worke. 
With such an impersonated ideal at the 
head of che common school, it is little 
wonder that rebellion often festered there, 


and that open rupture sometimes deposed 
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the autocrat of the birch andruler. Yet 
we must also remember that the times 
themselves were in a greater measure 
composed of sterner moralities and ma- 
terials, and that a teacher of those days 
had, if anything, less cause to be thank- 
ful than the instructor of later times. 
Notwithstanding the popular esteem of 
schools, teaching was practically a me- 
nial service and poorly paid. In illustra- 
tion of the position of a school-master in 
New Hampshire in the earliest times, we 
present a list of the duties of such a per- 
son, as prescribed by the regulations of 
the town of Portsmouth in the year 1661, 
as follows: ** To act as court messenger, 
to serve summonses, to lead the choir on 
Sundays, to ring the bell for public wor- 
ship, to dig the graves, to take charge of 
the school and to perform other occa- 
sional duties.” Considering his time and 
circumstances, we may be justified in 
concluding that it is quite possible that 
the ancient school-master had a better 
heart than he was always able to reveal. 





SELECT OR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The importance of high schools was 
early recognized, yet none of this char- 
acter were ever supported at the public 
charge. In 1769, when the State laws 
required the several towns containing a 
certain maximum of population to sup- 
port such schools, Hopkinton voted that 
* If the town was complained of for not 
keeping a grammar school, the town 
would pay the charge.”’ The most mem- 
orable high school, not an incorporated 
institution, ever existing in town was 
that taught by Mr. John O. Ballard. 


John Osgood Ballard, more familiarly 
known as ** Master Ballard,” was born in 
Warner, in the year 1768. In quite early 
life he came to Hopkinton and began a 
career by teaching schools in different 
districts. He taught in the viliage when 
the school house was near the present 
residence of Mr. Samuel R. Adams. Sub- 
sequently, he entered into trade, being at 
one time a partner of the late Joseph 
Towns. Later he opened a store in the 
east end, lower floor, of his dwelling- 
house, the same now owned by Mr. E. 
W. Upton. He closed his mercantile 
course by a financial failure. ‘The disas- 
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ter came about by the decline of prices 
at the end of the warof 1812. It seldom 
pays to buy in time of war and sell in 
time of peace, as Master Ballard found 
to his sorrow. In the attempt, in part, 
to reverse fortune he opened a select 
school about the year 1816. His school 
room was his former store. The old 
shelves still remained. Around a larger 
part of the circuit of the room he built a 
sloping desk into the wall. In front of 
this was a continuous, plain, board seat, 
without aback. Pupils using this seat 
and employed at the desk must face the 
walls. In reversing their position they 
lifted their feet, swung them round, and 
so met the gaze of their instructor, whose 
desk was on the west side, near the fire 
place. There were also numerous seats, 
or chairs, in different parts of the room. 
Master Ballard’s discipline was not alto- 
gether unlike the representative teacher 
of his time, yet he had an element of 
mildness foreshadowing the better times 
coming. Though he kept his rawhide 
and used it, yet he sometimes raised it 
ominously in the face of a frightened pu- 
pil and remarked, ** You, sir!” allowing 
it afterwards to descend in mercy with- 
out a blow. To illustrate a phase of per- 
suasive discipllne on Master Ballard‘s 
part, we have the story of his advice to 
a boy pupil, whom we will here call 
Johnny, and who was somewhat notori- 
ous for habitually dirty hands. Accost- 
ing this pupil one day, Master Ballard in- 
quired: 

** Johnny, does your father keep hogs?” 

** Yes, sir,” replied Johnny. 

** Does he sometimes boil potatoes for 
them?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

** Does he sometimes mash the potatoes 
with meal?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘“* Well, the next time he mashes the 
boiled potatoes with meal, won’t you 
take some and ——” 

Here Master Ballard motioned with his 
own hands in imitation of scrubbing 
them with mashed potatoes and meal. 
Sad to relate, we have no account of the 
effect produced on Johnny’s mind by this 
eloquent appeal. 

The course of study pursued at Mas- 
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ter Ballard’s school was mostly confined 
to English branches. Instruction was 
thorough. Proper attention was paid to 
reading and spelling, as also to defining. 
The spelling book and dictionary were 
studied by every pupil. Master Ballard 
himself was very apt in defining English 
words; few words in recognized use had 
escaped his knowledge. Fur about thirty 
years he kept up an uninterrupted school, 
but received some assistance in the work 
of teaching during later service, particu- 
larly by his son, afterwards the Rey. Ed- 
ward Ballard. On aplain slab in the 
cemetery in Hopkinton village can be 
read this inscription: 


JOHN OSGOOD BALLARD, 
DIED 
APRIL 27, 1854, 
Many a man has a more eloquent incrip- 
tion on his tombstone who never did half 
the appreclable good accomplished by 
John Osgood Ballard. 

The ancient Court House and Legisla- 
tive Hall was often used for the accom- 
modation of select schools. The first 
Court House was the property of Hills- 
borough county, before the organization 
and separation of Merrimack. It occu- 
pied the site of the present town house, 
upon land given to the county by the late 
Benjamin Wiggin, Esq., and was built 
not far from the year 1798. It was about 
two-thirds as long as the present town 
house, of corresponding width, and con- 
tained two stories. On the lower floor 
were two jury rooms. On the upper was 
the court room, with judge’s bench of 
semi-circular arrangement in the middle 
of the west end, flanked by a wall seat 
oneach side. On the opposite end, and 
also on the two sides, were three rows of 
seats. Inthe centre was the bar—a semi- 
circular arrangement, with railing and 
two rows of seats. In opposite and 
prominent positions in the eastern part 
of the room were two sheriff ’s or prison- 
er’s boxes; there was also another, as 
well as a fire-place, on the north side. 
In anticipation of accommodating the 
New Hampshire Legislature, which met 
here in 1798, and also in 1801, 1806, and 
1807, an addition was made to the Court 
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House, extending the structure in the 
easterly direction. By this arrangement 
an entrance was allowed in front, open- 
ing into a hall-way or waiting room, oc- 
cupying the whole space of the addition, 
furnished with a simple encompassing 
wall seat. Passing north, one came to a 
broad flight of stairs, which turned to 
the left twice and terminated in a narrow 
hall onthe second story. East of this 
hall was the Senate Chamber, containing 
the President's seat in the middle of the 
south side, and a plain wall seat around 
the apartment. Schools were held in 
the Court Room, the Senate Chamber, 
andin one or both of the jury rooms. 
Some of our older citizens and residents 
can remember as teachers of these select 
schools Miss Catharine Perkins, sister of 
the late Roger Perkins, and afterwards 
wife of Dr. Ebenezer Lerned; Miss Har- 
riet Perkins, daughter of Roger Perkins; 
Miss Mary Ann Stanley, daughter of 
Theophilis Stanley ; Miss Betsey Blanch- 
ard; Samuel Cartland; John H. Stark; 
Jonathan Farr, Dedham, Mass.; Horace 
Chase, afterwards Judge Chase; and per- 
haps others. Hon. John Harris at one 
time kept a reading school in the Court 
Room. Pupils were admitted by cards. 
Mr. Harris took great pride in good read- 
ing, in which he was reputed to be an 
adept. During his school a prize was of- 
fered for the best rendering of the Scrip- 
ture passage, *‘ What went ye out into 
the wilderness to see,” etc. 


ANCIENT TEXT BOOKS. 


Because many text books were used 
during the earlier times in both the com- 
mon and high schools alike, we have 
omitted any particular mention of them 
till now. There were, in common Eng- 
lish branches, the American Preceptor, 
the Columbian Orator, and Scott’s Les- 
sons, readers; Webster's Speller; Per- 
ry’s and Walker's Dictionaries; Adams's 
and Pike’s Arithmetics; Murray’s Gram- 
mar (Abridgement and _  Sequel;) 
** Young Ladies’ Accidents,” also gram- 
matical; Pope’s ‘* Essay on Man,” for 
analysis and parsing; Morse’s and Wor- 
cester’s Geographies, ete. In higher 
English, Blake's Philosophy, Ferguson's 
Astropomy, Sumner’s Botany, etc. In 
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classics, ** Liber Primus,” containing the 
first chapters of the Book of Genesis for 
translation from Latin into English ; *Se- 
lecta Profanis,”’ and Virgil: and perhaps 
others. 

For illustration in geography, there 
were globes and atlasses, but there were 
no further means of illustration except a 
slate, pencil and ruler. The reading 
books were classical and choice in their 
selections. Geography was sometimes 
taught as reading lessons. Most of the 
English text books had many good fea- 
tures, but inferior in numerous respects 
to some of recent times. A curious fea- 
ture was sometimes introduced into arith- 
metics, in the form of riddles or uniquely 
stated questions. We once saw an an- 
cient arithmetic which offered in all grav- 
ity this problem: 

As I was going to St. Ives 

I met seven wives ; 

Each wite had seven sacks, 

Each sack had seven cats, 

Each cats had seven kits ; 

Kits, cats, sacks and wives, 

How many were going to St. Ives ? 

We have no doubt many boys and girls 
may have ciphered long and hard over 
this problem, trying to develop the sum 
of a series of a geometrical progression, 
without once noticing the main point, 
that there could possibly be but one indi- 
vidual going to St. Ives, since the long 
array of kits, cats, sacks and wives were 
coming from St. Ives, and of course go- 
ing the other way. 

In a somewhat ancient arithmetic is 
found the following mathematically con- 
sistent problem: 

If one pound ten and forty groats, 
Will buy a load of hay, 
How many pounds with nineteen crowns, 
For twenty loads will pay? 
Also this, more stately in its diction: 


After an old man’s death, in gold was found, 

Left to his family, eight thousand pounds ; 

To be bestowed as his last will directed, 

Which did provide that none should be neglected ; 

For to each son, there being in number five, 

Three times each daughter’s portion he did give; 

The daughters each were also to receive 

Double the sum he to their mother gave; 

His daughters, all in number, were just four, 

Their — in weight elght times their mother’s 
store: 

Now, that this will may justly be fulfilled, 

What must the widow have and what each child? 


HOPKINTON ACADEMY. 
This institution, which attained to a 
widely extended and honorable celebrity, 
was principally founded by Dr. Ebenezer 
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Lerned, a native of Medford, Mass., a 
graduate of the academical department 
of Harvard College and of the medical 
department of Dartmouth, who came to 
this town in 1793 or 1794, from Leomin- 
ster, Mass., where he had been teaching 
school about a year. ‘Through his dom- 
inant exertions a preliminary meeting 
was held on September 11, 1826, of which 
gathering James Stark was made Moder- 
ator, and Philip Brown, Clerk. After de- 
liberation, Rev. Roger C. Hatch, Rey. 
Michael Carlton and Horace Chase were 
chosen a committee to secure subscrip- 
tions to the enterprise. To this commit- 
tee Abram Brown, Parker Pearson and 
Philip Brown were added. A contribu- 
tion of tive dollars was to make one qual- 
ified to vote for officers. On the 24th of 
February, 1827, the movement had at- 
tained such proportions as to warrant the 
selection of a committee to report a plan 
of organization. Ebenezer Lerned, 
James Stark, Stephen Darling, Stephen 
Sibley and Abram Brown were chosen. 
They reported on the 3d of the following 
March. Their plan was accepted, and 
Ebenezer Lerned, Philip Brown and 
Stephen Sibley were selected to procure 
a preceptor. Permanent organization 
was effected two weeks later, as follows: 
Trustees—Ebenezer Lerned, President: 
Abram Brown, Stephen Sibley, Mat- 
thew Harvey, Phineas Clough, Roger C. 
Hatch, Michael Carlton. On the 23d of 
March it was determined to fit up the 
Court House with the consent of the Se- 
lectmen. 

School began the spring of the same 
yeur, under an arrangement admitting of 
four terms of twelve weeks each per 
year. The hours of study for the first 
term, opening the first Wednesday in 
May, were prescribed to be from 8 A. M. 
to 12M., and from 1 to 5Pp.M.; other 
terms were left to the discretion of the 
trustees. There were to be reviews once 
a week. 

The act of incorporation was approved 
June 26 of the same year. In due time 
improvements were made in the upper 
story of the Court House. This building 
had practically ceased to be the property 
of either Hillsborough or Merrimack 

Counties; especially as the courts of the 
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latter had been established in Concord 
from the incorporation of 1823. The 
Court Room and Senate Chamber were 
remodeled. Entrance was effected at 
either end by a hall and stairway. In 
the former apartment a platform and 
teacher’s desk were located on the east; 
in the latter, on the north; opposite 
either were plain wooden seats and 
desks arranged in rowsin the usual man- 
ner. Between these two rooms were two 
smaller apartments, devoted to recita- 
tions. bell uses, drawing garments and 
laboratory. A bell was presented to the 
institution by Isaac Chandler, a former 
and later citizen of Hopkinton, then of 
Boston. This gift was acknowledged by 
vote of thanks on the 30th of April. 

The first preceptor of Hopkinton Acad- 
emy was George Peck, who remained but 
a short time. The catalogue for the fall 
term of 1827 gives the following board of 
instruction: 

Jeremiah Russell, A. B., Preceptor; 
Mr. Jeremiah Gates, Assistant Preceptor ; 
Mr. Luther Cross, Lecturer on Chymis- 
try. 

The following persons were Trustees: 

Ebenezer Lerned, M. D., President; 
Abram Brown, Esq., Mr. Stephen Lib- 
bey, Phineas Clough, Esq.. Rev. Roger 
C. Hatch, Rev. Michael Carlton; Rev. 
Nathaniel W. Williams, Concord; Hon. 
Henry B. Chase, Warner; Artemas Rog- 
ers. Esq., Henniker; Philip Brown, Esq., 
Treasurer; Horace Chase, Esq., Secre- 
tary. 

The resident students in the gentle- 
men’s list were Philip Brown, jr., Al- 
pheus R. Brown, William S. Chandler, 
Isaac C. Chandler, Moses T. Clough, 
Hilliard L. Currier, Frederic R. Harvey, 
Thomas B. Jewell. John Kelley, John T. 
G. Leach, Edward A. H. Lerned, Ben- 
jamin F. Long, Isaac C. Long, Charles 
E. Long, David S. Page, Abram B. Sib- 
ley, Nathaniel C. Smith, Edmund E 
Smith, Solon Stark and Isaae Story; in 
the ladies’ list were Sophia W. Bailey, 
Catharine W. Bailey, Mary G. Bailey, 
Sarah L. Brown, Helen M. Chase, Paul- 
ina Clark, Hannah S. Currier, Ann L. 
Darling, Mary Darling. Margaret H. 
Hall, Margaret E. Harvey, Eliza O. Jew- 
ett, Clarrissa G. Leach, Catharine C, 
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Lerned, Judith Morse, Martha W. 
togers, Nancy G. Silbey, Sarah Silver, 
Bridget Stark, Mary Stark, Martha H. 
Story, Mary J. B. Tyler and Hannah 
Weeks. 

The whole numberof gentlemen was 
47; ladies, 26; total, 73. This catalogue 
contained only the list of officers, in- 
structors and students, and the recapitu- 
lation of the latter. It was printed on 
plain paper. with a coarse, brown cover. 

The next year the school was divided 
into special male and female depart- 
ments. The catalogue for the fall term 
announced the following instructors: 

Rev. John Nash, A. M., Preceptor; 
Miss Judith D. Peabody, Preceptress. 
The students were, gentlemen, 45 ; ladies, 
32; total, 77. 

Hopkinton Academy advanced rapidly 
in success and popularity. In 1830 there 
were 113 students; in 1831, 159; in 1835, 
162. Among the earlier preceptors were 
Enoch Colby, Enoch L. Childs and 
Moody Currier, with a large list of assist- 
ants, in the’ male department; in the 
ladies’ department were Miss Caroline 
Knight, Miss Mary L. Childs, Miss Lucy 
Adams and Miss Mary Y. Bean. with 
various aids. Subsequent to this time 
many residents of this town remember 
many principals; more recently. Precep- 
tors M. Bb. Stebbens, Dyer H. Sanborn, 
Wm. K. Rowell, John T. Clark, Stephen 
W. Clark and their assistants; also Miss 
J.E. Stebbens, Mrs. M. A. Rowell, Miss 
Clara Flint and other teachers. 

About the year 1843, the academy ex- 
perienced a heavy reverse, by which its 
available funds were reduced from $2500 
down to $500. The circumstance was 
induced by the business failure of Na- 
thaniel Curtis, a merchant in Hopkinton 
Village, in whose hands were considera- 
ble sums of the institution’s means. An 
investigation showed an actual deficit of 
$1765.18, arising from bad notes and ex- 
penditures above the income. ‘The au- 
thorities of the academy failed to put in 
their claim in bankruptcy, and never re- 
covered their losses. For several years 
the school fluctuated to a greater or less 
extent in consequence of this calamity. 
The institution received an important im- 
pulse in 1851, when a new charter was 
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approved on the 4th of July. By thenew 
arrangement, the sum of ten dollars con- 
tributed by an individual, made hima 
trustee. The board of trustees was in- 
creased, improvements made, and pros- 
perity followed. At this period the in- 
ternal arrangements were made more at- 
tractive and‘advantageous by new desks 
and seats of modern style and superior 
accommodation. The time-honored in- 
stitution declined again, however, from 
the same causes that have ruined many 
enterprises of its kind all over the coun- 
try. Changes in population, and the in- 
crease of local high schools in larger 
places have wrought results against 
which none but well founded or denomi- 
nationally supported institutions can con- 
tend. Last of all, and sad to relate, Hop- 
kinton Academy, as a material structure, 
went up onthe wings of flame on the 
morning of March 29, 1873. Many a pre- 
cious memory was quickened, and many 
a deep regret was experienced, when it 
perished. As an institution, Hopkinton 
Academy nominally exists, but its direct 
influence is, as it were, nothing. 

In the days of its pristine and meridian 
usefulness, the instruction taught at 
Hopkinton Academy was thorough and 
efficient, confirming the purposes of the 
institution as defined in the catalogue of 
1835: **It is designed, in the course of 
studies pursued and inthe instruction 
given, to develop and strengthen the fac- 
ulties of the mind, as well as to store it 
with useful knowledge. Efforts are made 
to lead the mind to think and reason upon 
the subjects presented.” 


The influence of this culture has been 
and is now acknowledged far and wide. 
Not the least of the work done was the 
turning out of not a few of our own 
town’s people who have made teaching, 
to a greater or less degree. a specialty of 
their lives. Among these are Prof. 
Frank Fisk. D. D.. Chicago; Prof. A. P. 
Gage, Charlestown, Mass; Prof. H. P. 
Gage, Boston, Mass.; G. W. Currier, 
Esq., Capt. Isaac Story, Mr. Charles 
Gould, the Misses Lerned, the Misses 
Brown, Mrs. Nellie Clask, Miss Lucy S. 
Currier, Hyde Park, Mass.. and Miss Jen- 
nie Morgan, Providence, R. I, 
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CONTOOCOOK ACADEMY. 


Previous to the establishment of this 
institution, frequent temporary high 
schools had been sustained in Contoo- 
cookville. Among those teaching them 
were ex-Governor Walter Harriman, 
Prof. Dyer H. Sanborn, Capt. Orville 
Smith. A decided effort for an academy 
was made in 1855. On the 15th of De- 
cember of that year a preliminary meet- 
ing was held in what was then Merrill’s 
Hall. Geo. L. Kimball was Chairman, 
and F. A. Kimball, Secretary. Messrs. 
John F. Burnham and Frank A. Kimball 
exhibited a voluntary subscription list 
amounting to $1450. After considera- 
tion. it was voted to abandon this list, on 
the assurance of pecuniary aid encour- 
aged by the Rev. Abiel Silver, in case 
the proposed institution came under the 
control of the New, or Swedenborgian, 
Church. The reverend gentleman 
pledged $500 frum a friend in such case. 
The plan being received favorably, Abiel 
Silver. Asa Kimball and I. D. Meirill 
were chosen a committee to obtain sub- 
scriptions. Contributions came in rapid- 
ly, and soon amounted to $3000 or more. 
Of this sum John H. Williams, Waltham, 
Mass., gave $1000; Jacob Silver, Michi- 
gan, $500; Abiel Silver, $200; John Burn- 
ham, $200; William Howe, $150; Asa 
Kimball, $140;I. D. Merrill, $100; Capt. 
Paul R. Geurge, $100. Other persons 
gave smaller amounts. There are now 57 
shares in this institution; they are rated 
at $10 each. 

On the 18th of January, 1856, a build- 
ing committee was appointed. It con- 
sisted of Abiel Silver, Asa Kimball, Ja- 
cob M. Morrill and I. D. Merrill, and 
Mr. Merrill was also Treasurer. On the 
24th of the same month Abiel Silver, I. 
D. Merrill and Geo. W. Morrill were 
chosen a committee to draft a constitu- 
tion. On the 13th of March it was voted 
to secure a charter, and Phineas Clough, 
2d, was added to the committee on sub- 
scriptions. Building operations began 
the same spring. 

The charter was approved July 11. 
The securing of the act of incorporation 
was attended with some difficulty. The 
subject of a charter first came before the 





New Hampshire legislative committee 
on incorporations, which body. not com- 
prehending the significance of the term 
** New Church,” were disposed to treat 
the matter with supreme indifference. 
Mr. I. D. Merrill, however, was a repre- 
sentative for this town, and a member of 
the committee on education. Through 
his influence and official position the 
charter became a fact. Although the 
work of building was not completed, yet 
upon the act of legal incorporation a 
meeting was held in ‘** Academy Hall,” 
among the lumber and shavings, and or- 
ganization effected as follows: 

Abiel Silver, President; John Burn- 
ham, Vice President; William Howe, N. 
A. Davis, H.C. Stanley, Ebenezer Mor- 
rill, Paul R. George, S. L. F. Simpson, 
H. E. Perkins and Joseph Dow, Direc- 
tors; Abiel Silver, John Burnham, I. D. 
Merrill and Alonzo Currier, Executive 
Committee; Abiel Silver. Rev. Wim. B. 
Hayden and Asa Kimball, Property 
Board of Trustees. On the 24th of Au- 
gust Geo. L. Kimball, I. D. Merrill and 
S. L. F. Simpson were chosen a commit- 
tee to arrange for a term of school. 

The first term of Contoocook Academy 
began in the autumn of the same year, 
with about 80 pupils. Ambrose Way- 
land Clark of Dartmouth College was 
principal. He remained but a short 
time, owing to a more advantageous op- 
portunity for employment. In 1858, 
Rey. Geo. H. Marston of Limington, Me., 
came to Contoocook to become the 
successor of the Rev. Abiel Silver as min- 
ister of the New Church, and also to take 
charge of the academy. He was associ- 
ated with Miss Amy Andrews of Boston, 
who afterwards became his wife. He re- 
mained till sometime in the year 1862. 
Since that time there have been different 
teachers in charge of the institution. 
Mr. John C. Ager. Mr. Thos. B. Richard- 
son Mr. 8. C. Kimball and others have 
taught for longer or shorter periods. 
Rev. Chas. Hardon is the present princi- 
pal. 

Contoocook Academy stands on the 
high land south-west of the village of 
Contoocook, on a site purchased by 
the corporation of Wm. Howe for the 
sum of $150. It is a neat building, two 
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stories in height, containing Academy 
Hall above and drawing and recitation 
rooms below. In the tower is a bell. 
W.S. Davis is president of the corpora- 
tion. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 

Having thus briefly closed our histori- 
cal sketch, it becomes proper to consider 
the present status of education in Hop- 
kinton, and offer such suggestions and 
reflections as may be profitable. During 
the years that are past this town has lost 
many advantages through circumstances 
beyond her control. These circum- 
stances have already been in part pointed 
out. Still we have made very material 
gain. In the department of school disci- 
pline we have accomplished much. The 
teacher no longer inspires the child 
through the terrors of the rod or the rul- 
er, and the order of the children is as 
good as, or superior to, that of past 
times. Not so much improvement as 
might be has been made in school arehi- 
tecture, yet we have some school houses 
that are sources of justified pride. The 
edifices of No.1, No.5, No.12 and No. 
24 are especially commendable. Certain 
others are quite decent, comfortable and 
respectable. Some of our instructors 
seek to approach the youthful mind by 
improved rational methods, and with ed- 
ifying success. Various arts are devised 
to make the place and hour of school at- 
tractive and inviting rather than repul- 
sive and forbidding. It is now quite 
common to find various features of decor- 
ation and ornamentation, as with pic- 
tures, flowers, and different tasty con- 
ceits, sustained throughout the whole 
School year. 

Yet we have room fur very important 
improvements. Prominently, we needa 
better distribution of the school funds. 
In our town are 21 school districts, con- 
taining, in 1875, 478 legal pupils. That 
year we raised from all sources $2507.52, 
or $5.24 for each scholar in the town. 
Now if every scholar could get his share 
of educational advantages for the sum of 
$5.24 expended, the distribution would 
be even; as it is, however, only six dis- 
tricts in town get their schooling for any- 
thing less than $5.24 per scholar, while 
the remaining 15 pay over that amount. 
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More than this, the six districts men- 
tioned have 258 pupils. and receive 
$1035.70, while the remaining 15 have 
220, and receive $1471.82. ‘This arrange- 
ment, therefore, incurs an expense of 
$436.12 more for teaching 38 scholars 
less. Again, last year, the six districts 
with more pupils and less money had 20 
weeks of instruction on an average, while 
the 15 with less pupils and more money 
had only 17 weeks. Thus we have an 
illustration of a rule that works too im- 
perfectly to deserve to be tolerated by an 
intelligent community. There are sever- 
al ways to improve this condition of 
things: First, by a concentration of 
school districts; second, by the adoption 
of the optional law, putting the school 
matters of the town in the hands of a 
board of education with power to locate 
schools where they are most needed; 
third, by a distribution of money accord- 
ing to the length of the school term, and 
so directly with reference to the expense 
of holding it uniformly throughout the 
limits of the town. We are indisposed to 
enter into lengthy discussion here, but, 
in reference to the third resource pointed 
out, we affirm that if it is a fact that edu- 
cation is a public necessity. and popula- 
tion is uniformly taxed for its support, 
each child in town should be entitled by 
law to all the advantages implied in a 
uniform length of all the common 
schools. 

In too many instances we need better 
school buildings. We have no space to 
discuss this subject. We only wish the 
law forbade any school district to draw 
its portion of the public funds until it had 
supplied itself with a school house ac- 
ceptable to the educational authority, 
and in which the comfort, health or life 
of a scholar could not be endangered. 
We also need better opportunities for in- 
struction in high branches. We need a 
local high school, to which pupils can re- 
pair for preparation to teach if they are 
so disposed. So long as things remain 
generally as now, we shall have to de- 
pend largely on our local population for 
instructors. If these have no advantages 
derived from a local high school, the 
common schools must materially suffer. 

Said Confucius of China: ‘Let the 
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public schools be maintained. and, above 
all, let youth be instructed early in the 

duties of life and formed to good mor- 

als.” We cannot afford to overlook the 

uses implied in a good system of practi- 
cal education. Statistics, it is said, can 

not lie. Exact computation shows that 

of 50,000 persons at one time confined in 

the jails of the State of New York, 30,- 

000 were illiterate. It was also found 

that of all the illiterate persons residing 

in that State one in three had committed 

some crime; while of all the educated 
ouly one in twenty-seven had been found 

guilty. It has been further proved that 
education reduces criminals from 33 in 

100 to3in 100. Such and similar facts 

no doubt have weight in the estimation 
of not only Germany, but Holland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 

Egypt and Australia, all ot which have 
or are adopting compulsory education 

in their borders. ‘That these facts need 
practical contemplation is evident from 
the reduction of our State school popula- 
tion to the number of 1125 in two recent 
years. that the average ages of children 
attending school materially decreased, 
and that the number of children living 
and moving in defiance of the compul- 
sory law increased by 484 in the same 
time. 

The essential qualities enabling us to 
aspire and improve are inherent, but they 
need education and culture to make them 
effective in the highest degree. Persons 
of good natural endowments will assert 
their better powers without books or 
schools, but trained discipline and skill 
are required to make them true lords of 
society. What is asserted in the follow- 


ing lines is as true of man’s intellectual 
nature as of anything else: 


IN THE ROUGH. 


The marble was tnd and white, 
Though only a block at best, 
But the artist, with inward sight, 
Looked further than all the rest, 
And saw in the hard, rough stone 
The loveliest statue the sun shone on. 


So he set to work with care, 
And chiseled a form of grace— 
A figure divinely fair, 
With a tender, beautiful face; 
But the blows were hard and fast 
That brought from the marble their work at last. 


So I think that human lives 
Must bear God’s chisel keen, 
If the spirit yearns and strives 
For the better life unseen; 
For men are only blocks at best, 
Till the chiseling brings out all the rest. 
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CALEB WINN. 


CALEB WINN. 
(Copyrighted.) 





BY REV. LEANDER S. COAN. 


One day, as I sat in my study, 
I heard on the gravel-walk 
A step which to me was familiar, 
But I missed the familiar talk— 
The Corporal’s Yankee lingo, 
So I knew that something was wrong, 
For the old fellow’s cheery accents 
Were never silent long. 


‘*T want ye to come with me, parson, 
Down to see comrade Winn; 
He was with me in my regiment. 
Aw’ the best uv neighbors has been. 
He is sick, and in great trouble, 
An’ wants to talk with you; 
You'll find whatever he tells ye 
Like the gospel, straight an’ true. 


** He hain‘’t told me about it, 
So I think it’s somethin’ sad; 
He has taken his bed. an’ wildlike, 
Takin’ on terrible bad; 
His old wooden leg is hangin’ 
Agin the bed-room wall; 
For you he keeps enquirin’, 
But don’t want others to call. 


‘* Here we are, at his cottage, 
Don’t knock, but go right in; 
I'll wait here in the kitchen, 
Where I have often been. 
I hope you can help him, somehow; 
I reckon it’s caused by grief, 
For he says that the doctors 
Can't give him any relief.” 


> 7 * > 7 * 


‘I'm reported in hospital, Chaplain, 
And my time here is short; 
But I’m not goin* to whinin’, 
You know [ ain't that sort. 
Ever sence that day in the Wilderness, 
I've been prest here, the heart ;— 
Sence I lost my leg by a minnie, 
Couldn’t stan’ no great start. 














































CALEB WINN. 


And now I’ve had one, Chaplain, 
I’m sure I’m almost done; 
This shot’s goin’ ter drop me, 
I've got to turn in my gun. 
When I knew that I was goin’, 

That my march was almost through, 
I thought that I might die easier 
Ef I could tell it ter you. 


** No, no—'tain’t that, Chaplain, 
I fixt that long ago, 

And now, ef the Captain's ready, 
Then I'm already ter go. 

I know that I'm fur from perfict, 
But I’ve been a-tryin’ fur years, 

And *bout that comin’ roll-call 

I hain’t got no fears. 


‘It’s about my daughter Mary, 
Who cried so when I went, 
Who grew so tall ’n’ han’some, 

So patient ’n’ content; 
How good a girl she’s alwus been! 
How fair she'd grown to be, 
How kind she’s been, and faithful, 
And sot the world by me! 


“Oh, God! I can’t tell it to ye!— 
It came, I don’t know how, 

But it’s here, the wust of trouble, 
With no help fur it now. 

But he came so proper and pleasin’; 
He seemed to love her, too ;— 

I’d ez soon have thought uv watchin’ 

Or gone ter mistrustin’ you. 


** But the wust uv it is, he’s left her; 
And she’s gone well-nigh mad! 
It breaks my heart to see her— 
You know the smile she had? 
She sits now with a kind uv stare 
That's jest heart-breakin’ ter see; 
She don’t know’t I’m dyin’,— 
No, sir; she don’t know me! 


** How can I go ’n’ leave her? 
j That han’some scoundrel abroad! 
What does God mean by it Chapiain? 
Or isn’t there any God? 
Ez innocent ez a baby, 
With him how much uv a chance? 
And he, by this time, ma’be, 
Travellin’ over in France! 














CALEB WINN. 


** You needn't tell me "bout law fur it! 
A hell, or a God, or not; 

Ef ther’s any sich thing ez jestis, 
The villain ought to be shot! 

Ez I hope fur heaven, I'd do it, 
And think I was doin’ well; 

And, ef God knows a father’s feelin’s, 
Be runnin’ small resk uv hell. 


** Some folks sez that ther’ ain’t none! 
But what’s to be done with sich? 
Where else can tliere be jestis 
For one like him, that’s rich? 
Ef there ain‘t none, then there should be, 
I guess that there'll be enongh, 
And fur sich fair-seemin’ scoundrels 
God can’t make it too rough! 


** Don’t set there mutterin’ * law fur it!’ 
What chance can there be in law? 
Can ye show me a case uv jestis 
In that way’t ever ye saw? 
What chance to bring back honor, 
Or innocence back again, 
Or wipe from an honist famerly 
The least of an awful stain? 


‘* Why, he goes abroad respected, 
While she's ez good ez dead; 
And byme bye he'll be back agin 
A-holdin’ up his head; 
But ef I could live to see him here,— 
A Jedgment Day, or not,— 
Ef his grave-stone told the truth uv it, 
*Twould say, ‘ THE--VILLAIN--WAS--SHOT.’ 


> ad * * > . 


‘* Been--a week- —has it--Chaplain? 
You--see--I’m--goin’--fast ; 
I want--you--to stay here--with me; 
It’s comin’--discharge--at last. 
I hope- -that--Christ- -will- -remember 
When--He--makes up the books, 
The--blood--I shed--in battle, 
He- -knows- -how your own blood looks. 


‘“* Is--it night--now--or evenin’?”’ 
‘* No, comrade the sun shines clear.” 
‘* Then- -that- -roll-call- -is- -comin’, 
P’r’aps--you- -can here it- -here. 
‘** Dress by the colors!” He wanders. 
** Could--I have--a flag--for a pall? 
It seems--I can--see- -one- -floating 
From- -a flagstaff- -grand and tall. 





















NONE TO 


‘* Tt seems-— -to float- 






SPARE. 


-clear to Heaven. 


Hark !--can I--hear--a bell? 
Yes- -it’s- -still--a-ringin’—. 
You--cannot--hear it?--Well, 
Good-bye--take--care--uv--Mary—”’ 


And when he heard the roll, 
I trust that Christ had mercy 


On the rough old soldier's soul. 


And there, on the wall of his ‘bed-room,’ 


Hung up by its strap to a peg, 
Just where he last had left it, 

Was his well-worn wooden leg. 
We buried it carefully with him, 

Strapped on, as it was before, 
With the flag, as he requested, 


For none deserved 


I never can forget 


And while I live and remember, 


it more. 


His chivalric honor and ‘ jestis,’ 
Nor how his cheeks were wet, 
At thought of the flag, and Mary, 


Nor the teason he 


fought so well, 


Nor the treason to woman's trust and love 
By which at last he fell. 





‘* NONE TO SPARE.” 


I had thought of her very often—my 
friend. with her large family and multi- 
plied duties; and I had wondered if some 
of the little ones had not been denomina- 
ted ‘- unwelcomed strangers,” when they 
nestled so fast round her mother-knee. 
In fact, I was quite sure they must be, 
for her house was in such a topsy-turvy 
condition—dolls. cradles. tops, kites, and 
miniature fire-arms, literally covering the 
pretty figures of the carpet. And then 
she was so pale and emaciated, and her 
brow was furrowed by so many lines of 
eare! I was quite sure she was not as 
happy as I, with my sweet baby—al- 
though I dropped a tear for the little dar- 
ling who had been gathered by the an- 
gels—for, my rooms were perfectly kept, 
the carpets bright as new, and baby al- 


ways so sweet and nice in her fresh white 
linen. I thought—I will not tell you my 
thoughts, for they were very wicked 
ones, and I drove them away as soon as 
ever I could. 

I could never verify my suspicions, for 
whenever I visited my friend I found her 
cheerful and happy, in spite of the con- 
fusion which everywhere prevailed. She 
stepped over dolls’ heads with the grace 
of a queen, not the slightest scow] mount- 
ing her pretty face—went round wheel- 
barrows and dump-carts without a 
naughty word out of her lips; while I 
sat boiling over with indignation, and a 
silent desire to take them by course and 
give them a good pious thrashing! 

I afterwards greatly rejoiced that I 
kept the peace, and endured my visit to 


























the end; for, during the season of a rag- 
ing disease among children, the circle 
was broken, and the youngest of her 
eight was laid beneath its winding-sheet 
of snow. 


I called upon her to offer my warmest 
sympathy, for I truly loved my friend, 
when I found her heart-broken and crush- 
ed by the loss of her baby. 

**Oh,” said she, ‘* my mother-life has 
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been one of great care and anxiety, bu¢ 
love helped bear the burdens; and al- 
though weary and worn, I find I had 
none to spare!” 

I felt rebuked. I could give her no 
answer; so I kissed her pale lips, and 
turned homeward, I trust a better mother 
to my own, and more tender and loving 
to the little ones who crowd another's 
door. Map MULLEN. 
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Subscriptions for the GRANITE MONTH- 
LY can commence with any number 
which the subscriber may choose, the 
edition of each issue having been large 
enough to supply a considerable pros- 
pective demand. 





The many admirers of the poetical 
productions of Rev. Leander S. Coan of 
Alton, (some of which have appeared in 
our pages), will be pleased to learn that 
Mr. Coan contemplates the publication of 
an edition of his poems at an early day. 





The portrait of Hon. Joshua G. Hall, 
which appears in this issue, is from a 
photograph by F. H. Foss of Dover, as 
was that of Rev. Geo. B. Spalding, in 
No.7. Mr. Foss is an artist of unusual 
merit, having few. if any, superiors in 
his line in New England. 





The unavoidable delay in the appear- 
ance of this number of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY (a circumstance certainly as 
much regretted by us as any of our pa- 
trons), will not prevent the publication 
of No. 12, which completes the first vol- 
ume, before the first of June. Among 
the interesting articles which will ap- 
pear in the next number will be one by 
Prof. Sanborn entitled ‘** The Pulpit in 
New Hampshire during the Present Cen- 
tury,” and one by Asa McFarland, Esq., 
of Concord, entitled ** Several Sundays 
in Europe,” written from his personal 





observations during a visit to Europe 
some years since. 





From arecently published account of a 
reunion of the natives of New Hamp- 
shire in Vineland, N. J., we are led to the 
conclusion that a considerable portion 
of the thrift and enterprise of that flour- 
ishing settlement is due to the New 
Hampshire element in its population. 
And in this respect Vineland is no excep- 
tion to the general rule. Visit almost 
any city inthe Union and you are sure 
to find, upon investigation, New Hamp- 
shire men at the head of someof its most 
important business enterprises, and you 
also find them conspicuous in public and 
professional life. 





While we have failed to accomplish as 
much as we had hoped in the work upon 
which we entered nearly a year ago, we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
what we have done is appreciated, not 
only by our patrons, but also by disin- 
terested parties whose attention has been 
casually directed thereto. In a recent 
private communication the editor of the 
Historical Magazine says: ** I congratu- 
late you on making a work which isa 
credit to you and your State; but I fear 
it is too good to be profitable in a pecu- 
niary sense. Readers, now-a-days, pre- 


fer trash,and you pander very little to 
the tastes of such readers.” 
We would add, that while it is true 
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that our enterprise has not proved a prof- 
itable one in a pecuniary sense thus far, 
and while we never expect to “get rich” 
from its results, we have strong gound 
for hope that the intelligent people of 
New Hampshire will yet accord us the 
encouragement, which, with our own 
continued efforts, shall make it a sub- 
stantial success. 





In the recent sad and startling death 
of John E. Lyon, President of the Bos- 
ton, Concord & Montreal and White 
Mts. Railroad, the people of New Hamp- 
shire have sustained a great and irre- 
parable loss. Certainly no other man, in 
the past quarter of a century,did so much 
as the deceased railroad manager to de- 
velop the resources and advance the ma- 
terial interests of the State; and, though 
laboring primarily for the benefit of 
the corporation of which he was the offi- 
cial head, he is justly entitled to be re- 
garded as a public benefactor. 





If the State Agricultural College must 
be given up as a practical failure (which 
some are not yet ready to admit), it is 
certainly to be hoped that the State Nor- 
mal School will not be allowed to follow 
in its wake. But the latter can only be 
maintained by a liberal policy as well as 
by a careful and judicious guardianship 
on the part of the State. The policy of 
‘‘doing things by halves” is a mistaken 
one in public as well as private affairs, 
and certainly an institution of this kind 
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should not be left to take care of itself. 
It should have a generous support and 
careful supervision at the hands of the 
State so long as it remains a public insti- 
tution. 





So far as heard from the census taken 
by the selectmen and assessors of the va- 
rious towns and cities of the State, in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of Governor 
Prescott, indicates a large increase over 
the population shown by the census of 
1870, in many places, and there can be 
no question but that a considerable in- 
crease for the entire State will appear. 
The town of Littleton shows an increase 
of about three hundred, Claremont five 
hundred, Newport about the same in 
proportion, and many others a similar 
increase. Of course in some of the 
** back towns” and rural districts,remote 
from the business and manufacturing 
centres and raiiroad facilities, there has 
been a decrease, but it is not at all likely 
that it will equal the increase shown in 
the larger towns and villages. We may 
add in this connection that the prospect 
is that the next ten years will show an 
increase rather than decrease of popula- 
tion in the country towns. The tide is 
turning, and the surplus population of 
the overcrowded manufacturing towns 
has already begun to find the way back 
to the deserted farms where there is am- 
ple opportunity for healthy and fairly 
remunerative labor. 














